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under U.S.Government supervision, 
your assurance of age, proof and 
quantity. The signature of the maker 
is your assurance of the finest quality. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
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The Detroit Free Press paves the way into 
the heart of this thriving, bustling market .. . on a smooth, straight road. 
Yes, The Free Press carries your advertising message straight to a market of 
over 380,000 families daily . . . with NO CROSS ROADS to slow it down . . . 
NO CROSS CURRENTS OF TRAFFIC to distract attention. Your advertising 
in The Free Press has the road all to itself... for The Free Press is the 
ONLY morning paper in this entire, huge market of nearly 
3 million! The Free Press is the DIRECT route 


to “arriving” in Detroit. Use it! 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representatives 
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Pacafic 
"NETWORK 


VER since it went on the air in May, 1941, I Was 
K There has consistently ranked among the top ten 
programs created exclusively for the Pacific Coast. 

Regularly, it has averaged better than one out of 
every five radio families throughout the PacificCoast area. 

Its successful selling of goods and services has been so 
phenomenal that one sponsor called it“our outstanding 
‘buy’ in many years’ use of radio.” 

The compelling drama of reports by eyewitnesses who 
have seen history a-making is the program fiber with 
which I Was There builds unusual audience ratings and 
sales histories. Listeners hear such men as Admiral 
Halsey’s flag secretary who watched the Battle of the 
Solomons from the bridge of a battlewagon...a scientist 
who discovered how to make sea-water drinkable...an 
observer who saw Leningrad under Nazi siege. 

In their own words, colored by a sincerity that can 
never be capturedesecond-hand, they describe the events 
they have witnessed. Then the best supporting talent that 
Hollywood can provide graphically dramatizes these 
experiences. I Was There has a stirring realism that holds 
audiences and brings them back week after weck. 

Small wonder that a West Coast agency said: “This has 
been one of the most successful advertising activities in 
which we have participated.” —or that the show is today 
the highest-rated Pacific Coast program on the air at its 
time, Sundays, 3:30-4:00 P.M. (Pacific Hooper rating. 
October-November 1944. ) 

I Was There is not currently available for sponsorship. 
But we'd like to tell you about other Columbia Pacific 
programs that are available, ready with the same brand of 
high-test CPN production to make your advertising suc- 
cessful in the rich West. Or we can build one to your 


needs. Try a talk with us or Radio Sales. 


A DIVISION OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco5 * Columbia Square, Los Angeles 28 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


$1,200,000 in Fruit Baskets 


Up in the smallish town of Medford, Ore., there is a 
tidy plant that takes care of birthdays, anniversaries, and 
lists no matter how complex—and guarantees that nobody 
will be overlooked. 


Less than a dozen years ago at Christmas time, Gordon 
R. Green started the business, packing 50 gift boxes of 
Oregon pears. 


Before Christmas, 1944, his packing-house had shipped 
more than 250,000 boxes and baskets, grossing more than 
$1,200,000. Many went to single mail-order customers, 
and some private customers ordered for friends, but the 
outstanding part of the business is company orders, from 
business concerns that turn in their lists with a check, 
knowing that everybody will be remembered. 


Odd point: Gordon Green got the hunch for this enter- 
prise while he was working for the American Fruit 
Growers Association. Some of his associates. thought the 
idea off-beam, for the association shipped carloads of fruit 
to big-city distributors, and the idea of little boxes to 
single customers seemed foreign, piffling. 


However, Mr. Green tried it out, and now his package 
trade is part of the company’s business. 


The first years were hard, as methods were being worked 
out and advertising tested. There was never enough money, 
and the business ran in the red. But Mr. Green is a per- 
sistent fellow, and he never lost faith that his idea would 
grow up and amount to something. 


Mr. Green had a hunch. 
He wanted to sell small 
boxes of fruit as gifts. His 
associates thought his idea 
foreign, piffling. But his 
hunch developed into what 
is now a thriving business. 


Advertising in a few high-bracket magazines, such as 
Fortune, brought the first customers. Sentiment is a bi 
factor in the trade, because the vice-president of the XX 
Corp., ordering fruit for everybody, likes to imagine a 
fellow out in Oregon personally selecting the pears and 
apples out among the trees, bees, and birds. 


Well, Mr. Green’s heart is really in that. He grew up 
in Seattle, worked himself through “high” and business 
college, got his first job with an electrical company, but 
all the time he wanted to be a big fruit grower. The 
orchards out there fascinated him. He knew the different 
qualities of fruit, such as Comice pears which were later 
selected for much of his package trade. 


The personal interest is there, and it has to go far 
beyond the bees and trees, because fruit must be stored, 
packed to ripen when it arrives in the gift box, and babied 
generally—each recipient gets a reply postal, to report safe 
arrival or otherwise. 


The big rush, of course, is at Christmas time. But with 
Oregon fruit available many months in the year, through 
expert storage, it is possible to fill orders any time except 
in mid-summer. 


Thus, the XX Co. can place orders for, say, anniversary 
dates of jobbers joining up, and know that they will be 
taken care of. Mr. Green also sends monthly boxes 10 
months in the year to 35,000 members of a club modeled 
on the book-of-the-month idea—which spreads the business 
out over the year and takes some of the pressure off the 
big Christmas peak. 


Good Samaritans 


They're the first to disclaim credit, but Radio Reports, 
Inc., New York City “air clipping service,’’ with branches 
in Los Angeles and Boston, helps the physically disabled 
to help themselves, and operates a profitable business by 
providing a needed service to American business. Radio 
Reports insists that for the particular job which it does 
(i.e.: listening to radio broadcasts for news commentaries 
of interest to clients), the homebound disabled make the 
best workers. It hires them because they are “more resource- 
ful; have fewer diversions.” The fact remains that the 
service gives employment to hundreds who would be hard 
put to make a living otherwise. 


Actually the organization has two quite separate services 
—one a listening service on a national scale for clients who 
buy items that mention them specifically, or mentions of 
news which affect them. The other is a spot listening 
service—which is where the disabled monitors really 
function. It is their job to listen to a certain station, of 
stations, for the five minutes preceding and immediately 
following a client’s announcement, checking for position, 
for continuity (by proof-reading the announcer) and to 
avoid competitive announcements. 


Demand for such a checking service came about when 
sponsors bought time and never got it—the station simply 
never broadcast prepared (at a cost) copy. Other headaches 
included the station that followed a cigarette advertisement 
with one selling a cough remedy; the one that speeded up 
transcriptions until they sounded like Donald Duck. 
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Unique breakdown will give M & F 
alvertisers close-up picture of 
actual audience they're buying 


To give advertisers what they have long been asking 
industrial publications to show them — an inside, lo- 
calized look at the kind of coverage they’re buying — 
MILL & FACTorY announces a detailed Census of Cir- 
culation which will include every important trading 
area throughout the United States. 

With respect to each trading area, this Census of 
Circulation will show: 


1. Total number of worthwhile industrial plants. 
2. Authoritative financial ratings of these plants. 


3. Each plant to which Mill & Factory goes ... together 
with names and positions of the men who receive this 
magazine regularly. 


PLANT RATING AND COVERAGE TABLE 
SYRACUSE TRADING AREA 


NO. OF PLANTS 


(Exluding bronch offices PLANTS RECEIVING 
RATINGS and warehouses MILL & FACTORY 


AAAI 
AAI 
Al 


‘8B 

29 

Others 
MILL & FACTORY’S Circulation 

_. — covers all worthwhile plants in trading area. 


— reaches the men who can say YES and make 
it stick. 


This Census of Circulation is made possible by the 
experience and cooperation of the 132 leading Indus- 
trial Distributors in the areas analyzed. It is based on 
up-to-the-minute facts and figures assembled by their 
1200 salesmen who call regularly at every important 
U. S. plant, and who are continuously building and 
checking MILL & FACToRY’s circulation. 


Advertisers who want to know how hard their dol- 
lars work in MILL & FACTORY will be interested in 
this revealing Census of Circulation. 


Write or call CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Repre- 
sentatives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4, and Pershing Square 
Bidg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


JANUARY 73, 1945 


MILL & FACTORY TURNS X-RAY 
ON ITS ENTIRE CIRCULATION 


| SYRAGUSE TRADING AREA 


© WATERTOWN 


©@ trmina 


Rings Bell with Ad and Sales Managers 

Pointing out they’ve got to have something more 
to go on than “the old bromides about coverage” dur- 
ing the post-war battle for customers, advertising and 
sales managers who have seen territorial reports of 
MILL & FACTORY’s Census of Circulation say it is 
made to order for today’s planning. 

An eye-opener to most advertising and sales man- 
agers, the M & F Census of Circulation will be shown 
to any executive who wants to know exactly what 
his company is getting for its money. 
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JOAN DAVIS 


One of radio's outstand- 
ing comediennes. Now ap- 
pearing over WMC Thurs- 
day evening. 


JACK BENNY BOB HOPE 


One of the leading all- 
time all-star comedy fa- 
vorites, currently hi h- 
— Sunday evening 
over WMC. 


The battle front and home 
front comedy favorite rid- 
ing at the top of all 
listeners’ surveys. Tuesday 
evening over WMC. 


No wonder more and more 

people are making WMC the 

station most people listen to 
most in the Mid-South” 


* according to all 
disinterested surveys. 
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One of the listeners, who works in the New York City 
office, is blind. The only quarter he asks is the privilege of 
taking his seeing eye dog in the elevator with him. He sits, 
with earphones, at a typewriter and makes notes on the 
broadcasts of national commentators. The work, he says 
is interesting, but forming an opinion of his own is as 
tough as getting into a defense plant. “In one hour of 
radio listening one can get 17 divergent opinions on the 
same subject.” Since he came to Radio Reports he has 
developed a serene neutral attitude on everything from 
Anglo-Grecian relations to soap flakes. 


In the file rooms are transcriptions of most of the radio 
programs for the last eight years. When you consider that 
Radio Reports listens to 1,600 programs, or nearly 400 
hours, in a week, the full impact of the file room hits you. 


The client list reads like an American Almanac de Gotha 
—N.A.M., Beech-Nut Packing Co., the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., to 
name a very few. 


Hands Across the Sea 


“Where can I get quotations on 1 ton shelled almonds, 
medium size, to cover with sugar?”’ That type of inquiry 
is just daily routine over at the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, an unusual organization that dispenses export 
and import information. 


Besides answering questions about specific products, 
such as shelled almonds, glass bottles, clocks, electrical 
appliances, radios, rubber goods, the museum also replies 
to a score of others dealing with tariffs, rates, banking, 
packing, selling and territory problems. 


Founded in 1894 by Philadelphia business men for the 
purpose of fostering commercial relations between the 
United States and other countries, the museum is largely 
supported by public appropriations, giving its services grat- 
uitously to foreign merchants seeking to establish relations 
with U. S. manufacturers. 


On display are exhibits of raw products, ore and min- 
erals, waxes, oils, woods, hides, etc., and a display of 
products manufactured both in America and other countries. 


Seeking a liaison between the collecting and displaying 
of exhibits, and the distribution of information to com- 
panies best able to use it, led to the foundation of the 
Foreign Trade Bureau, which has collected a great amount 
of information about importers, dealers, buyers, agents, 
and has on hand over 75,000 books and pamphlets on 
trade reports, tariffs, statistics, commercial laws. 


For the past 40 years the museum has published Com 
mercial America, issued monthly in English and Spanish, 
containing descriptions of new American products on the 
market, and discussions of successful marketing methods. 
It is mailed to foreign business houses responsible for 
the importation of U. S. products. Among the services 
given to its advertisers are: translation of correspondence 
into and from all commercial languages; assistance 1 
selecting representatives and the allotment of territory; 
special trade lists for specific markets; and reports on the 
credit standing of all foreign business houses. 


At present most of the inquiries are from Central and 
Seuth America, but over at the museum they're looking 
forward to hearing again from Tanganyika, Antigua, Tas 
mania and Mauritius—it used to make the day interesting 
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BuRKE 


Joun W. Burke has been 
appointed manager, Com- 
mercial and Truck Depart- 
ment, Chevrolet Motor 
Division, General Motors 
Corp. Mr. Burke has been 
with Chevrolet since 1931. 


WILLIFORD 


E. A. WiLtirorp, general 
sales manager, the Carbon 
Products Division, National 
Carbon, Inc., goes to Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corp. 
a8 vice-president in charge 
of the Ansco Division. 


JANUARY 15, 1945 


Fou.ps 


Henry W. Fou.ps, execu- 
tive vice-president of The 
Permutit Co. since 1935, 
has been elected president 
of the company. Mr. 
Foulds formerly was a vice- 
president of Servel, Inc. 


WILLIAMS 


R. A. Witirams has been 
placed in charge of sales, 
American Car and Foundry 
Co. He formerly was dis- 
trict sales manager at the 
Cleveland, O., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., _ offices. 


RosBERTSON 


W. Spencer Rosertson, 
president of The Permutit 
Co., New York City, for 
the past fifteen years, re- 
cently has been elected 
chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the company. 


CoLuins 


Rosert H. Coins, sales 
representative, Spaulding- 
Moss Co., Boston, has been 
promoted to sales manager. 
Mr. Collins will have com- 
plete charge of all selling 
activities of the company. 


SULLIVAN 


J. A. Sutiivan, formerly 
manager of the Small Ap- 
pliance Section of West- 
inghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., has been 
made field sales manager 


of General Mills, Ine. 


BoaRDMAN 


EcMe_r I. BoarDMAN is now 
manager, heater and _ boil- 
er sales, Spencer Heater 
Division, Aviation Corp. 
He formerly was vice-presi- 
dent, Automatic Coal Burn- 
er & Furnace Man, Inc. 


.:. is Better Homes & Gardens’ advice to more than 
2,350,000 reader-families thinking and planning post- 
war rooms for children. “‘When he starts crawling out 
of the crib, it’s time to bronze the baby shoes, give 
him a grown-up bed and hand him a football. It’s a 
short span from infant to youngster.” Better Homes 
& Gardens recommends that home designers plan 
their rooms accordingly. 

Month after month leading architects unfold post- 
war living plans in Better Homes & Gardens. Just a 
part of the reason why Better Homes & Gardens con- 
tinues to be the force guiding tomorrow’s home builders. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SaLEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending January 15, 1945 


[| Disagree, Professor 


THE EDITORS OF THIS MAGAZINE take pride in 
opening their columns to differing points of view on 
controversial subjects, as witness the debate on grade labels 
in the December 15th issue, and certain conclusions drawn 
by Professor Hotchkiss in his article in this issue, ““Trade- 
Marks: Lifeblood of Free Enterprise,” on page 104. 


As one of those editors, I am in agreement with the intent 
of the professor's article—which is to show how precious 
is the individual trade-mark, how important it is to fight 
off any attempt to kill brand names. I do believe, however, 
that in linking what I consider to be wise and proper polic- 
ing and regulation by the Federal Government with Totali- 
tarianism, Communism or Nazism the good professor is 
pretty far off-base. 


He ascribes to Government many practices which 
originated with business men. Associations of manufac- 
turers and individual business men have been leading 
supporters in the limiting of production of consumer goods, 
the freezing of models, the simplifying of styles, and the 
standardization of discount policies and similar practices. 
Furthermore, it was business men who were largely re- 
sponsible for the formation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and it is business men who keep that body busy by 
registering complaints against the unfair business practices 
of their competitors. 


Professor Hotchkiss is entitled to his opinion that the 
voluntary unofficial censorship of advertising done by 
advertising clubs and associations and by publishers helped 
to = the way for the extension of the powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission “whereby they were able to 
assume virtual censorship of advertising in general.” | 
happen to disagree with him on that, but probably neither 
of us could completely prove our contentions. I think it is 
very likely that without this voluntary policing within in- 
dustry unscrupulous advertisers would have grown in 
numbers and become even more dishonest, and would have 
assumed such importance in the public mind that a far 
more stringent law would have been passed, and one which 
carried with it far greater penalties. 


To anyone who reads or hears advertising campaigns 
carefully, there are very few signs of anything which 
smacks of ‘‘virtual censorship.” American individuals and 
corporations are still free to say just about what they please. 
Neither legislators nor the public in general were so dumb 
that they woke up to bad advertising practices only because 
these practices were commented upon unfavorably by adver- 
tising men themselves, and it seems to me that it is grossly 
unfair to advertising men who have tried to keep advertis- 
ing honest to accuse them of being responsible for Federal 
legislation. 


Neither does it seem exactly fair to say that industrial 
groups and trade associations, that have cooperated in the 
adoption of voluntary standards, have helped to encourage 
the demand for official standardization ae grading of con- 
sumer goods generally. This thinking, carried to its logical 
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conclusion, would stultify the activities of any group dedi- 
cated to improvement. Professor Hotchkiss seems to be 
afraid of having any industry do its own policing or become 
more scientific because that would lead some people to 
say, “That is the proper function of government and can 
not be done efficiently by interested parties.” 


Apparently Professor Hotchkiss doesn’t believe that 
people in the sales and advertising world should be critical 
of advertising. He lumps the critics of advertising with 
Communists and their ‘‘fellow travelers.” He doesn’t seem 
willing to admit that people in advertising can be critical 
of specific advertising claims and practices and still be 
believers in advertising. I disagree whole-heartedly. 


I think that advertising claims and practices are going 
to be improved through the work of bodies such as the 
Association of National Advertisers and the Advertising 
Federation of America to a much greater extent than they 
are going to be improved by any laws—and unless there 
are unwritten laws laid down by advertising men who create 
their own public opinion, there will be more written laws 
laid down by the various states and by Washington. Most 
of us want reasonably free enterprise, but some of the worst 
enemies of the system are those who clamor most loudly 
for it. As Knox Ide, the enterprising and enlightened presi- 
dent of American Home Products, Inc., said the other day, 
“There ought to be a label on these claims for free enter- 


prise, reading, ‘Excessive Dosage Will Cause Collapse’. 


GASOLINE DISTRIBUTION 


OF EVERY 100 GALLONS OF GASOLINE 


AVAILABLE FROM JULY. THROUGH SEPT. 1944 


PASSENGER CARS USED 


TRUCKS, BUSES AND TAXIS USED 


= [i 


oe 
AND THE MILITARY FORCES USED 


Wen 


SOURCE: OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, m. Vem 


General Von Rundstedt has probably spoiled all chances 
of an early upping of salesmen’s gasoline allowances to 
820 miles a month. The Military Forces now use 40 
gallons out of every 100 produced for the country. 
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Exit S-K-F Private Brands 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH, INC., second largest drug 
wholesaler in the Nation, discontinued all of its private 
brands as of the first of this year. The house “Blue” line 
had been in existence during most of the 104 years of the 
company’s existence, and so S-K-F did not make a spur- 
of-the-moment decision, nor was the decision prompted 
by any new set of conditions which would make this the 
most propitious time to break with the traditional method 
of wholesaling. 


As a matter of fact, the company has had the break with 
rivate brands under consideration and study for five years. 
heir house brands were successful, as private brands go, 

but they decided that concentration on nationally known 
advertised brands would be more profitable to them. 


In announcing the decision at a wartime sales conference 
held at the Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J., Mr. J. 
Mahlon Buck, president of the company (and also presi- 
dent of Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, producers of 
Benzedrine and other medical specialties) took a few 
moments to analyze the wholesaler’s profit (if any) on a 
private brand line. 


“Whether he manufactures it himself or buys it from a manu- 
facturing pharmaceutical laboratory, his gross profit will be about 
the same if his cost accounting is right. If he is the producer, he 
must absorb the cost of all laboratory control work, spoilage, 
returns, label and package changes, free goods (which is a major 
item, for deals constitute the great majority of sales), display 
material and advertising, if any. Assuming that this leaves him 
25%, how much of this gross profit can he keep? 


“It is an unwritten Jaw in business that wholesalers receive 
more discount, and in turn must pay more liberal commissions to 
their salesmen, to sell items for which there is little or no consumer 
demand. If we add the cost of annual bonuses, War Bonds, and 
trips to Havana (in normal times) for outstanding accomplish- 


NOT ENOUGH PRODUCTION 


THE CONTROLLING REASONS FOR CRITICAL SHORTAGES 


UPSURGES IN 


40% | DEMAND OR 


REQUIREMENTS | 


NEW MODELS 


OR DESIGN 


CHANGES 


FACILITIES 
SHORTAGES 


FIGHT ON THE PRODUCTION FRONT! 


SOURCE: WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S.m.¥ 


Closing of the race tracks, tightening of rationing, and 
the taking of older men by the draft boards are caused 
by bad war news and munitions shortages. Despite good 
planning by Army and Navy and WPB, unpredictable 
shortages have resulted from the four factors shown above. 
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ment on the “House” line, we find that this 25% has already 
shrunk to a national brand discount level. BUT WE ARE Not 
THROUGH—WE ARE JUST STARTING! Freight is always paid (both 
ways) on the “House” line. This, together with a 2% cash dis. 
count (dealer's choice) knocks the last remaining wind out of the 
private brand sails and leaves the wholesaler talking to himself, 


“Such lines as these are not sold to the retailer in small doses, 
Usually, the more he buys, the more he gets FREE in the way of 
merchandise and/or dispiay material. It is the salesman’s job to 
give the dealer a complete treatment twice or preferably three times 
a year, right through the book from Antiseptic Solution to Tooth. 
ache Wax—in three sizes. And why does the retailer go for it? 
Because he automatically becomes a “‘star” account for that whole. 
saler, which in peacetime means that he will pay for it only after 
he has sold most of it, which may and usually does take several 
months. Meanwhile, he is in the driver's seat—and very touchy 
about collection letters. He can always threaten to send the dogs 
back, and this ‘melts’ the credit manager, because his house has 
too many of these dogs in stock already. If payment is demanded 
and the return refused, a customer is lost—on everything—for a 
long time, or forever!” 


The Smith, Kline & French organization and any other 
wholesaler who may in the future decide to throw out their 
“house” brands and concentrate on nationally advertised 
lines may well say to manufacturers, “If we cease com- 
peting with you by throwing out all substitute brands, will 
you also cease competing with us—as when you sell key 
accounts direct and do not ship and bill through us?” 


Saturation Point Far Away 


A LITTLE SERMON could be built around a Pictograph 
in this issue which is called ‘‘Stomachs Are Better Filled.” 
It shows per capita civilian consumption of a number of 
foods pre-war and today and percentage increases for eggs, 
meat, milk and several other food products are startling. 


Since. Pearl Harbor the actual consumption experience 
of the domestic market alone hus made a shambles of most 
of the estimates of how large our domestic market can be. 
What the American market was able to consume in the 
depressed decade of the 30’s has little relation to what our 
people want and will consume when they have jobs instead 
of being on relief. Statistics of that time seem to support 
the assumption that the saturation point had at last been 
reached in a number of our major industries. The auto 
registration figures looked as though they were rounding 
off, and housing was in the doldrums, with real estate 
prices suggesting a surplus of housing facilities. Just think 
of it—a surplus of housing facilities! That will sound 
funny to those many American families that find themselves 
unable to secure apartments or houses at this time. 


Murray Shields, economist of the Irving Trust Co., New 
York City, makes this interesting analysis: 

“Upgrading of purchases was the story all along the 
line as people began to purchase better qualities and more 
of the things that for the first time in a long while they 
could afford. What is the result of all of this? We have 
shortages today of a number of things which formerly 
looked to be in virtually permanent over-supply. Who can 
say that our people want only the 30 million passenger 
automobiles they had in 1941? Will they stop at 35 million 
or 40 million? It is clear that we must recompute our 
market potentials for we have seen what happens when we 
move people up a notch in the income brackets.” 


What we need are jobs—and to get jobs we must have 
manufacturers and other business men who have vision 
and daring and plans. More power to the Committee for 
Economic Development, which is so ably helping the 
Nation in making plans and inspiring vision. 
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Based on an interview 


One of the valuable by-products of Diss- 
ton’s training plan for industrial sales- 
men was a series of product manuals 
bound in pocket-size loose-leaf style 
e to serve as permanent tools for the 


men in the field. Essential informa- 
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for trimming. 
The Correct Tooth Spacing: 


However: 


should be used. 


Spring-Set Solid Tooth 
CIRCULAR CROSS-CUT SAWS 


THEIR SELECTION AND CARE 


2nd. In choosing, always consider whether the wood is fed to the 
(bench) saw, or whether the (swing or pull) saw is fed to the wood. 


3rd. And finally, whether the saw is for general cross-cutting, or 


This depends upon the thickness of the material to be cut. (a) For 
thin material the finer teeth should be used. (b) For thicker material, 
coarser teeth are necessary for fast feed. (See Table A.) 

The Correct Thickness or Gauge: 


For general cross-cutting slandard gauges are recommended. 


Ist. If saw is to be subjected to a fast feed or material is green, or 
hard wood of large dimensions, then .a heavy gauge saw always 


No. 2 Tooth 
Recommended for cither pull, 
swing or trimmer saws: for squar- 


ing or cutting to length. 


No. 4 Tooth 
Recommended for bench saws, 


equalizers and for general cross- 
cutting 
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Amplify. They call it the “SICA” program. It is outlined here. 


the management of Henry Disston & 
Sons addressed themselves not so long 
ago. 

The ingenious way they went about 
solving it, and what happened as a 
result, make this story. 

Disston, best known as makers of 
saws—at least to the man in the street 
—fathers an incredibly long line of 
products in addition to saws. It in- 
cludes steel rule machine knives, 
chisels, shears, levels, files, screw driv- 
ers, tire irons, crucible steel, and 
trowels, to mention but a handful, and 
some of these, like files, are made in 
thousands of styles, cuts and lengths. 

Disston finally found a way to 


“| How Can You Train Salesmen 


| If You Make Thousands of Products? 


rationalize this multifarious family of 
products, so that, for the first time in 
the company’s history, the salesmen 
who sold it were enabled to see the 
line in an understandable pattern of 
logical product-groups. Up to that 
time, it must have seemed to most of 
them to be just one vast agglomeration 
of tools the variations of which in 
style and size and function ran on 
into infinity. Upon the idea of the 
organization of product-groups was 
built the highly successful training 
procedure which has become known in 
the Disston business family as the 
“SICA Program.” 

The word “sica” is derived ‘from 
the initial letters of four words: 
Simplify, Identify, Classify, and Am- 
plify. You can, if you like, call that 
the formula for the Disston sales 
training plan. 

But let’s go back to the beginning. 

Back in 1937, when Walter Geb- 
hart, now Disston sales chief, was in 
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SAW BLADES 


The visual presentations covering eight groups of Disston products, which were used as the basis for the classroom training, 
were later duplicated in the form of manual pages. The salesmen then used the course materials to train distributors’ salesmen. 


charge of the Industrial Division, he 
was confronted with several all-too- 
common sales management problems. 

The line had grown so complex 
that few of the salesmen, even the 
old-timers, were equipped with any 
systematic knowledge across the board. 
The men were tending to push their 
“pets.” Many had developed into 
specialists on certain products or 
product-groups, such as files or steel 
specialties. When a prospect raised a 
question about the application of some 
Disston product with which the sales- 
man was relatively unfamiliar, he had 
a tendency to dodge it. The company 
was, therefore, failing to exploit its 
opportunities to sell a wider range of 
its products to industrial buyers. New 
applications of Disston products were 
being developed more as a result of 
action initiated by prospects than from 
creative selling effort on the part of 
the salesmen, when items were in- 
volved on which the salesman was not 
“a specialist.” 

Something, it seemed, had to be 
done to give the salesmen a better 
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sense of orientation with respect to 
the entire line, and to equip them 
with organized knowledge about hun- 
dreds of products with which, at that 
time, they had only a nodding ac- 
quaintance. 

The sIcA program turned out to be 
the answer. 

Let’s see what constitutes the four 
steps that make it: 


SIMPLIFICATION : The first move on 
Disston’s part was to set up eight 
product groups which embraced all 
items the company manufactures. 
These groups were: 

. Metal cutting products 

. Files 

. Wood cutting products 

. Machine knives 

Steel specialties 

Philbrick cutter heads 
Printing industry products 

8. Cross-cut saws 

These eight groups, in turn, are 
divided and sub-divided into other 
product-groups and products. Here's 
an example: 
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Files are basically of two kinds: 
American pattern, and Superfine Swiss 
pattern. But there are over 1,000 items 
in the American pattern line, so these 
are logically sorted out into four sub- 
groups: (1) saw files (single cut, for 
filing saws, edge tools, etc.); (2) ma- 
chine files (double cut for general 
purpose work); (3) rasps (wood, 
shoe and horse, punched tooth, for 
wood, leather, and _ horse-shoeing), 
and (4) special purpose files (de- 
veloped for custom application by 
Disston engineers). 

As many as three more breakdowns 
may follow. For instance, saw files are 
either mill saws or taper saws. Taper 
saws, in turn, are of four types: taper 
and blunt saws, taper and blunt band, 
reversible taper, and cant files. And the 
final step: Taper saws may be regular 
taper, slim taper, extra slim, or double 
extra slim; blunt saws may be blunt, 
slim blunt, or extra slim blunt. 

The example we have cited here 
represents about as complicated 4 
problem of simplification as is pre- 
sented anywhere in the product line. 
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Some of the other product groups 
break down with considerably less 
ceremony. Metal cutting products, for 
instance, are easily classified as hack- 
saw blades, metal band saws, and cir- 
cular saws. Hack saws divide into hand 
and machine saws. There are four 
kinds of hand blades and three kinds 
of machine blades. 

So much for Simplification. It all 
boils down to orderly arrangement— 
the same idea high school teachers use 
when they teach botany and zoology. 


IDENTIFICATION : Almost all Disston 
industrial products are used as machine 
parts. Hence, in order to gain a clear 
understanding of Item A, let us say, 
it was necessary for the Disston sales- 
men to see Item A in its end-use sur- 
roundings. This is the step in the 
training procedure known as “‘Identi- 
fication.” 

Two examples: when band saws be- 
came the subject of study, it was 
pointed out that there are two types 
of mills upon which band saws are 
operated: vertical and horizontal. Log 


bands operate on vertical mills; band 
resaws on both vertical and horizontal. 
Then the salesmen were shown actual 
photos and/or sketches of a Prescott 
Vertical Mill and a Filer & Stowell 
machine. 


In the study of chipper knives, the 
student was shown four views of a 
Carthage Chipper. In one picture the 
machine is shut down for a change of 
knives; next, a knife is being inserted 
in the disc; another shot records the 
bolting up, and finally, the disc is 
shown with the knives ready to begin 
operation. 


CLASSIFICATION: Classification an- 
swers the question, “Where is the 
market for this product?” 

The “Classification’’ under thin 
planer knives shows, for instance, that 
this product is sold to planing mills, 
furniture factories, lumber remanufac- 
turing plants, flooring manufacturers, 
wood product manufacturing establish- 
ments, railroad shops, and the cooper- 
age industry. 
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Terminology relative to Inserted tooth 
Cold Cut off Sews 


COLD CUT OFT SAWS: 


Refers to sows for the cutting of metal in a 


cold stete, eat slow speeds, 


The conventional design hes alter- 


nate square ené beveled teeth, which serves to break up the chips, 
resulting in easier and smoother cutting. 

Cold cut off sews sre used for cutting forg- 
ings, billets, rounds, I beams, H colurns, gates and risers of 


castings, etc. 


1. Square 


The design of the square tooth is such as to produce 


side clearance, 


Beveled or Advanced 


It cuts the full width of the kerf, 


Sometimes referred to es Advance or Leading teeth, 


because they project beyond the square teeth, in 


order to cut or remove metel from the center of the 


kerf, thereby breaking up the chip. 


Top Angle 


Ground on top of teeth to prevent beck of teeth 


binding. 


ing om application, 


Hook 


Veries from 7 degrees to 15 degrees depend=- 


Clearance ground on face of teeth. 


NOTE: 


The degree of cleerance whether Top, Side or face, 


depends upon meteriel being 


cut, speeds and feed 


As an essential part of its training operation, Disston drafted formal defi- 
nitions of hundreds of trade and industrial terms, and later issued a series 
of “terminology” bulletins to distributors. This sample sheet illustrates the 
glossary-method of handling specific subject matter on cold cut off saws. 
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AMPLIFICATION: This step consists 
of a detailed examination ot each in- 
dividual item to obtain a summary of 
its selling points. Simple example from 
analysis on narrow wood band saws: 


SALES FACTS 


Narrow Wood Bands 

1. Well rounded gullets in regular and 
deep tooth. 

2. Uniform in set. 

3. Large toothed stock of standard items 
(insures prompt oe ayer 

4. Made of Disston steel—uniform qual- 
ity, tough, hard, resilient, and of fine 
edge-holding qualities. 

5. More service between sharpenings. 

6. While more costly to buy, are the 
cheapest to use because Disston bands 
outlive others in service. 


When the “paper work” of plan- 
ning the sICA program was completed, 
the company ran through the complete 
course with a management group con- 
sisting of the assistant sales manager 
and the division managers who have 
charge of the industrial sales force. 
Then the sales force was brought to 
the home office, in groups numbering 
from five to nine, until all 47 men in 
the Industrial Division had taken the 
basic training. 

Each group was in training for 
about 30 days. Sessions opened with 
lectures built on visual presentations, 
at the close of which each salesman 
received a booklet duplicating the con- 
tents of the chart sequence. Mornings 
were spent in lectures and discussions 
of the printed materials. In the after- 
noons the men moved into the shops 
for three hours, to see the actual man- 
ufacturing operation on the items be- 
ing studied. Here they observed all 
stages of fabrication, peered through 
microscopes to absorb details of con- 
struction invisible to the naked eye, 
learned about testing and inspection. 
The final hour of the day was re- 
served for questions and discussions 
with the company’s engineering ex- 
perts. After each 10 lessons came a 
quiz to test the degree to which the 
men were absorbing knowledge. 

The final phase of the formal train- 
ing came after the men returned to 
the field. It covered demonstration of 
the application of the clinic discus- 
sions to actual selling situations. Man- 
agers took each salesman into the field 
and showed by example how to apply 
this new organized mass of selling 
information to the every-day problems 
of individual industrial prospects. 

Sales meetings were held in division 
offices, devoted mostly to discussions 
in which the salesmen interchanged 
experiences and the older men shared 
their know-how with younger men 
in the groups. 

When the entire training cycle was 
completed, the division managers and 
the salesmen started a repeat of the 
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process with distributors and their 
sales forces. 

Collation of all the technical and 
selling data needed for the sica pro- 
gtam automatically furnished Disston 
with excellent sales tools in the form 
of manuals. The class-room booklets— 
those duplicating the content of the 
visual presentations—were bound in- 
to loose-leaf manuals for permanent 
reference. Then a series of illustrated 
product manuals was developed, car- 
tying highly condensed data to aid 
salesmen and —— to select the 
age size and type of Disston tool 
or a given purpose, and instructions 
for proper care. 

The manuals are all carefully in- 
dexed and cross-indexed by function 
and market, so that the time required 
to find information becomes a matter 
of seconds. 

So effective was the training plan 
that the company decided to follow 
it up with a correspondence course for 
jobbers’ salesmen. A special series of 
illustrated loose-leaf letter-size sheets 
was designed for this purpose, each 
dealing with but one Disston product. 
For 30 weeks all salesmen employed 
by more than 200 distributors received 
these mailings at home. Training 
meetings were held with jobbers and 
their sales forces to reenforce the 
mailings wherever possible. The mail- 
ings, too, were later assembled in 
leather bindings so that the jobber 
sales forces could carry them as a part 
of their selling equipment. 


A Vocabulary “Clean-Up” 


One interesting by-product of the 
SICA | pe gee was the “clean-up” it 
forced the company to make on its 
technical cusabbelone When the course 
was first outlined, the advertising man- 
ager was given the job of creating a 
Disston “dictionary.” He, in turn, 
called upon the metallurgists and other 
engineering specialists for help in codi- 
fying the thousands of technical, semi- 
technical and trade terms which are 
commonly used in the industrial tool 
field. 

The terminologies and definitions 
were checked through several different 
departments of the organization—even 
through the president’s office. The 
company found, inevitably, that quite 
a lot of tradition had been handed 
down in the century-old Disston busi- 
ness, and that some of it was half- 
truth or even fiction. They found, too, 
that many terms needed to be pinned 
down in formal definitions, because, 
while they were expressions of fre- 
quent use, they meant different things 
to different people. 

When the importance of terminol- 
ogy definitions became evident, a 
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The Studebaker Corp., is offering its 
dealers this 3-tier table, for the display 
of automobile parts. Built almost entirely 
of wood, it replaces non-obtainable metal. 
Result: maximum vision, minimum cost. 


second series of educational bulletins 
for jobbers and their salesmen was de- 
voted to terminology alone. (What do 
we mean by such expressions as Tol- 
erance, Concave Bevel, Swaging, Kerf, 
Shear Bevel, Annealing?) 

How did a batch of seasoned sales- 
men react to the idea of taking a train- 
ing course? 

At the outset some of them were 
skeptical. The company found it fairly 
easy, however, to demonstrate with a 
few questions, that the men who 
thought they knew “everything” were 
a long way from that ideal. (Example: 
One group of veterans brought in for 
training was asked, “Why is a pippin 
file so-called?” No one could answer. 
The trainer explained that the file was 
named after the apple of the same 
name, because it was similarly shaped. 
This led to an explanation of why it 
was so designed.) 

Now let’s see what happened as a 
result of the sICA program. 

To begin with, the men are far 
nearer to being full-line specialists 
than ever before. One veteran who 
Le as an expert on wood cutting, 

idn’t like to talk about files, but after 
the training course, his attitude 
changed. Another, who was known as 
a “good file man” no longer shied 
away from an inquiry about high 
nickel steel because the course had 
given him confidence and qualified 
him to talk. 

The salesmen began to carry appli- 
cations owt to the field. And the num- 
ber of questions referred to the home 
office dropped precipitately. 

The most convincing testimony of 
the value of the training operation 
comes out in a straight analysis of in- 
dustrial sales for the years since the 
course was created. ; 

Since 1937 the volume line on the 


sales chart for industrial sales has 
climbed steadily without a month of 
set-back.. And—perhaps even more 
important—the company has substan- 
tially broadened the base of its in- 
dustrial business. Before training that 
base was narrow, both on products and 
rospects. Salesmen were selling too 
be items in the line, to too few pros- 
. Too many buyers who were 
ogical prospects for a dozen Disston 
tools were buying only three or four. 

This picture has changed radically 
for the better, and there is little doubt 
in the minds of the Disston manage- 
ment that the sICA program was pri- 
marily responsible for the improve- 
ment. 

Currently the company is outlining 
refresher courses to prepare for the 
post-war period—one for its own men, 
one for ¥seributors salesmen. 

And they're planning to build a 
course similar to sicA for the Retail 
Division. 

Disston is much concerned about the 
necessity for training retail salespeople 
for post-war. A survey made by Hard- 
ware Age in the 1920's showed that 
more than 65% of the salespeople 
employed in hardware stores and by 
hardware wholesalers after World 
War I never had been so employed 
before. A similar condition undoubt- 
edly will exist after World War II. 


Promoting Training Ideas 


Disston, therefore, is carrying some 
of its training ideas out to trade asso- 
ciation secretaries, to dealers’ associa- 
tions and other groups, in an effort to 
stimulate interest in education for the 
man behind the retail counter. They 
are cooperating, for example, with the 
American Machinery and Manufac- 
turers Supply Association in a study 
of “Improved Ways to Make Product 
Presentations.” Many of the Disston 
techniques will be embodied in this 
educational program. 

Certainly Disston’s approach to the 
problem of training men intensively 
to lift their efficiency as representatives 
of a company with a wide line of 
products, embodies constructive ideas 
which any other company so situated 
with respect to multiple lines, can 
profitably adapt for its own immediate 
sales training needs. It is evident, for 
example, that the idea of doing an 
over-all job to clarify industry termt- 
nology is a real contribution toward 
lifting salesmanship to a higher pro- 
fessional level. And if there are still 
management personnel who doubt the 
value of sound training, Disston’s ex- 
perience is another convincing cas¢ 
history to prove that time and money 
spent on training are profitable invest- 
ments. 
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Look—but Wait to Buy 


How to keep a buying-public from 
making a purchase, but retain its good- 
will and keep it interested against the 
day when shortages are eased, is ad- 
mittedly a ticklish problem. To meet 
it wisely and well, advertising is the 
only solution. 

In its mewest campaign Parker Pen 
Co. is explaining why the company’s 
advertising program, carried on with- 
out interruption for 50 years, is being 
continued during a period of shortage. 
Titled ‘“‘An Advertisement to Sell 
Fewer Parker ‘51’ Pens,”’ the first ad- 
vertisement in the current series admits 
that insistent demands for the pens, 
attributed by the company to advertis- 
ing and word of mouth, have put the 
prospective buyer in a state “some- 
where between inconvenience and 
exasperation.” 

Going further, Parker says that any 
business selling a trade-marked article, 
whether it be Elgin Watches or Buick 
automobiles, must keep its name in 
lights during a lull—whether it sells 
or not. To slip from leadership into 
second or third position is easier than 
it sounds. The public is notoriously 
forgetful. 

Parker adds that instead of the ‘51’ 


pen, which is its fair-haired child, it is - 


making more rocket missiles, and one 


Campaigns and Marketing 


of the important ‘‘secret weapons” for 
Pacific warfare. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. is the 
agency which has been engaged to 
handle the Parker account. 


Things to Come 


Universal Household Helps, manu- 
factured by Landers, Frary & Clark, is 
releasing a new campaign, coming on 
the heels of its “U” Plan for “V” 
Day, which 16,000 dealers are now 
making use of to bring millions of 
consumer contacts. The newest cam- 
paign will continue to enforce Uni- 
versal’s basic formula of the “V” Day 
plan and incorporate many new fea- 
tures to make post-war appliance sell- 
ing an easier and better performance. 
50,000,000 families, Universal esti- 
mates, will learn how to plan for their 
future appliance and housewares pur- 
chases in the series of four-color ad- 
vertisements to appear in 16 leading 
national magazines throughout the 
coming year. 

Previous campaigns, outlining the 
“U” Plan, have been laying a ground- 
work for a large potential of buying 
of appliances by an appliance-hungry 
public. Now Universsal will finish its 
job by presenting the specific products 
which it will manufacture after the 
war. 


Fharmacy SERVES onthe BATTLE FRONT 
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How Pharmacy serves 
the Home Front through 
the country’s druggists, 
and how it is daily saving 
lives on the Battle Fronts 
is graphically told in this 
poster, distributed by 
McKesson & Robbins, to 
30,000 drug stores. 


\ y 


Y harmarcy SERVES on tre HOME FRONT 


trvend in time of need. 
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Your Pharmacist ic « member of one of the 
importont professions that aid medicine m ts campagn 
ogairat whlering and disease. He hos kept pace with 


_| MeKESSON LABORATORIES - 


Briefly the “U” Plan urges the 
housewife to set up a home plan by 
which she saves for future products 
after determining what her future 
needs will be. 


From the Feed Box 


To get the public, which has had 
to take-what-it-could-get during the 
—— shortage, back into the habit of 
asking for its favorite brand, and to 
corral its strays, Corby’s latest news- 
paper campaign is saying in effect, 
“Pick and choose is back in style.” It 
ought to be good news to learn that 
one shortage, at least, is on its way 
out, and Corby is ye the same 
problem which will confront manu- 
facturers of radios, nylon stockings, 
and the other producers of goods and 
foods which have been away for a long 
time, 

The day when people won't take 
what they can get—when they can get 
what they want—advertising, such as 
this, will have to do a terriffic job of 
re-selling. Corby is stressing the fine 
old name of its product, and adds that 
since the campaign is based on fact 
it should ring a lot of bells. 

The new series has been developed 


for Corby by Brooke, Smith, French, 


& Dorrance, Inc. 


Calling All Farmers 


In a unique new campaign, directed 
at farmers, Swift & Co., is telling 
dwellers-on-the-land that “What Helps 
Agriculture Helps All of Us!” 

John Holmes, president of the com- 
pany, tells the farmers in the first 
advertisement, to appear in national 
and state farm journals, that “The 
poses of this page is to tell, in a 
ew words and many pictures, about 
all manner of things which do help 
agriculture. We hope that by searching 
out news items, telling of new trends, 
big or little, reviewing findings of 
agriculture experiment stations, by re- 
counting the experience of successful 
individuals, and in many other ways, 
we can render a worthwhile service to 
all who produce our Nation’s food.” 

Full pages are being used in the 
advertisements in the state and na- 
tional publications, with two facing 
pages in smaller +3 and are 
heavily illustrated. The January ad- 
vertisements are offering $5 prizés to 
farmers and ranchers who submit use- 
ful ideas for the betterment of farm 
work. A rural character, “Soda Bill,” 
is introduced as the mouthpiece for 
whimsical philosophy. Copy in the ads 
is presented from the farmers’ point 
of view rather than from that of 
Swift & Co. 
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right: T. E. Manwarring, 


Tue Participants 1n Tus Six-Way Desate: Standing, left to right: R. A. Thomas, 
Grimes-Stassforth Stationery Co.; John R. Christie, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank; Robert M. Hixson, Hixson-O’Donnell Advertising Agency; Seated: 
Roy Heinz, Continental Baking Co., Inc.; A. T. Danielson, Barker Bros. At the 
Pacific Coast Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


RESOLVED: That Commission Payment 
Is Preferable to Salary 


The Sales Managers Association of Los Angeles again debates the perennial 


issue of salary versus commission. Six sales executives entered the lists, and 
SALES MANAGEMENT here summarizes the cases set forth by each partici- 


pant. If you would like to join the argument, your letters are welcome. 


We Say “Yes!” 


Salesmen Can Increase 
Their Own Compensation 


R. A. THomas 


General Manager, Grimes- 
Stassforth Stationery Co. 


The commission plan has gained 
outstanding support the past 20 years. 
When the War Labor Board, and 
Treasury Department, proposed cur- 
tailing commission salesmen’s earn- 
ings, the objections were so great that 
only a ceiling was placed on com- 
mission rates, and not on earnings. 
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Much has been said about high 
pressure, and over-selling by salesmen 
on commission. Today, we are dealing 
with customers who have studied the 
market, are able to protect their own 
interests, and are likely to criticize the 
salesman who is not aggressive. 

My own company’s outside salesmen 
are on commission, and we regret that 
out floor salesmen are not on that 
basis, and we intend to extend the 
commission to them as soon as we are 
free to do so. And our salesmen are 
satisfied with that basis. On com- 
mission, they feel that they are earn- 
ing high pay, that they have it in their 


own power to raise their compensation 
and that they are in business for them- 
selves. 

We find that the customer is inter- 
ested in the salesman’s welfare, when 
paid a commission, because in thou- 
sands of orders coming in by tele: 
phone, the majority of customers ask 
that the commission be credited to the 
salesman who serves them. 

As a sales manager, I much prefer 
to work with commission men, be 
cause I can better fulfill my responst 
bility to my firm. I can demand an 
increase from salesmen, because pay- 
ment for the increase will be made 
now. With salaried men, you must 
bargain, and promise for the future 
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Fires Enthusiasm 
To Gain New Markets 


A. T. DANIELSON 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, 
Barker Bros. 


The incentive system of pay is a 
purely American institution, respon- 
sible to a great degree for the mass 
production, based on mass selling, that 
has created our high standard of liv- 
ing. 

—_— simply must be sold 
commodities not on their regular shop- 
ping list. They have been sold auto- 
mobiles, radios, appliances and thou- 
sands of other devices, almost always 
by a salesperson paid on the com- 
mission or incentive basis. 

The salesperson on incentive is 
master of his own earnings, and a 
customer is the most important part of 
his life. In contrast, salary compensa- 
tion often breeds indifference in sales- 
persons, of which many customers 
complain. 

It is charged that the commission 
salesperson is unscrupulous, oversells, 
cares nothing about the customer’s 
ability to pay. It is my belief that the 
salesperson’s duty is to get the maxi- 
mum dollar sale, and that business will 
regulate the amount through a credit 
departments. 

To win the peace, we shall have to 
sell 50% more goods than ever before; 
we must create new markets as well as 
stimulate old ones; we must fire the 
enthusiasm of salespersons so that they 
will want to sell more than ever be- 
fore. 

Let the salesperson earn according 
to the effort he puts into his work, 
by paying him a commission. Through 
this method, we shall be able to attain 
that necessary 50% increase. 


Management Men Can 
Anticipate Sales Costs 


Roy HEInz 


District Manager, Continental 
Baking Co., Inc. 


Paying salesmen commission per- 
mits management to predetermine 
sales costs. And this factor is just as 
important in determining the selling 
Price as manufacturing and operating 
costs. 

On the salary basis, sales costs are 
established on past experience, and 
anticipated sales which fluctuate. We 
cannot afford to gamble—we must 
be definite. We have no right to de- 
Cide on Opinion, when facts can be 
ascertained. 

The commission basis attracts men 
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who firmly believe in their ability to 
earn, and alleviates turnover, with its 
expense in hiring and training. 

Our Cake Department was formerly 
on a salary basis. Our competitors did 
most of the business, and had all the 
good salesmen. We tried raising sal- 
aries, contests, bonuses. Enthusiasm 
rose, but did not last long. Then a 
commission plan was adopted, and 
from that day, with the same product, 
same prices, same competition, we 
started to go! 


During a so-called “bread war,” 
some years ago, we found it advisable 
to reduce the wholesale price on our 
bread, and were concerned to know 
what our commission salesmen would 
think about it, because they would 
have to sell more bread to make the 
same incomes. All apprehension dis- 
appeared when they said, “We will 
make up that price difference in in- 
creased volume—let’s go!” And they 
not only did it the first week, but 
turned in an extra number of sales. 


We Say “No!” 


Salary Helps Salesmen 
Build for the Future 


T. E. MANWARRING 
Branch Manager, Owens-Illinois 


Glass Co. (Pacific Coast Division) 


I believe that the commission plan 
for compensating salesmen is not so 
good as the salary and bonus plan, 
and that in another five years the com- 
mission plan will be outmoded. 

Its proponents believe that the com- 
mission attracts the most aggressive 
type of salesman, one who has plenty 
of faith in himself. Is there a salesman 
who does not have faith in himself, 
and who does not feel aggressive? 
You do not know until you try them 
out. 

Orders are important in selling, and 
the commission salesman is paid for 
orders. But a strong sales force also 
can be the front line of defense as well 
as attack. If schooled in the art of 
making the business profitable, it can 
absorb shock, such as mistakes in 
product design, credit policy, and even 
a non-competitive price due to inefh- 
cient operation. 

A good salesman wants a pay plan 
that will enable him to live in a com- 
munity commensurate with his job, 
raise and educate his family, and build 
for the future. The salary and bonus 
plan meets the requirements. 


Small Customers Suffer 
From Lack of Service 


Joun R. Curistie 


Director of Advertising and Pub- 
licity, Citizens National Trust — 
& Savings Bank 


The salesman working on com- 
mission cannot be blamed too much 
if he high-spots his territory, calling 
only on the best customers. The 
smaller accounts are bound to suffer. 


For example: Clyde Simpson owned 
a small neighborhood drug store. The 
XYZ Supply Co. salesman, on com- 


mission, called a few times, decided 


Clyde was not a paying customer, and 
stopped calling. 

The ABC Supply Co. salesman, on 
Salary, paid to service as well as sell, 
helped Clyde merchandise and increase 
sales. Came. Pearl Harbor, gasoline 
rationing, and the day of the neigh- 
borhood store. Clyde’s business grew. 
Now he has plans to start a small 
chain of neighborhood stores, as soon 
as goods are available. ABC supply 
will get the business. 

There are thousands of such cases 
in the files of big concerns. They prove 
the necessity for giving customer. and 
dealer service, or maintaining accounts 
and markets. 

Market turnover in the loss of es- 
tablished customers wipes out an in- 
vestment already made, and necessi- 
tates a new investment to replace the 
market loss. It amounts to building 
new stores, promoting them, and then 
closing them, and starting more new 
ones. Market turnover will allow small 
customers to slip away, for lack of 
service, if the salesman is compensated 
by a plan that makes it unprofitable 
for him to serve, protect and build 
them up. 


Commission Is Dynamite 
For Sound Organization 


Rosert M. Hixson 


President, Hixson-O’ Donnell 
Advertising, Inc. 


As a salesman, I sold on salary and 
commission. I believed in my house, 
and was religiously loyal to it. I ° 
wanted to make a showing, so I did 
an equally good job of selling on the 
inside, trying to get the prices down, 
working on angles that produced 
dollar volume. 

I was considered successful—but I 
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could have made more net profits for 
that company, and would have stayed 
with it. 

There will always be commission 
salesmen for some types of business, 
especially new, weakly financed, un- 
stable businesses. But for the sound, 
stable sales organization, straight com- 
mission is dynamite. 

How much control can you exert, 
by having your commission salesmen 
follow tested procedures? 

Will your commission salesman take 
time to provide you with all the facts, 


in a report, or in a market study? 

Will he create new and better 
dealer service, delivery, display and 
other factors that turn territory into a 
well-worked gold mine? 

There is no system better than care- 
fully picking men of good character, 
education and personality, paying a 
salary, and placing a reasonable 
amount of responsibility on their 
shoulders—adding to this an incentive 
bonus, not a commission, and binding 
men’s hearts to a true career, in a 
chosen field. 


Coming Your Way 


++s«featherweight blankets, sleep- 
ing bags and hunters’ jackets are ex- 
pected to afford greater warmth than 
the heaviest furs and woolens now 
available for such purposes. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. says such a revolutionary 
development, opening up an entirely 
new field to the textile industry, looms 
as the outgrowth of a new process 
to water-proof Santocel. Santocel is an 
insulating material which weighs as 
little as three pounds per cubic foot 
and in noint of low thermal conduc- 
tivity is about twice as efficient as cork. 
Up to now, Santocel’s vulnerability to 
water has precluded its effective use as 
an insulating agent between quilted 
layers of fabric. A derivative of silica, 
or sand, Santocel, itself, is one of the 
strangest developments known to man. 
It pours like water and looks like fine 
snow. In a cupful are literally millions 
of dead air pockets, which act to slow 
the transmission of ‘heat or cold. 


«seesplastic pedal pads are among 


the new items of the Manufacturing 
Division, Electric Auto-Lite Co. These 
brake and clutch pads, of rubber-like 
plastic, are molded in several sizes and 


Pedal pads of rubber-like plastic. 
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are designed to replace worn ones 
made of the now unavailable rubber. 
The pads are ridged to give a firm 
griv by the motorist, and are grooved 
in the interior to fit tightly over the 
bare metal of the pedals. 


sssesmarvene soapless suds, 4 
product of the C-Z Chemical Co., is 
said to melt away grease and dirt like 
magic. Calling it an all-purpose 
cleanser, the manufacturer recommends 
it for laundering lingerie and stock- 


All-purpose cleanser con- 
tains no oil or grease. 


ings as well as for towels, work clothes 
and play suits. Also it is said to be 
excellent for dishes, pots, pans, wood- 
work and floors. One of its chief at- 
tractions is that it eliminates practically 
all rubbing and scrubbing. In addition, 
it is claimed that a little poured into 
the bath water makes a delightful bub- 
ble bath. Users are reminded that the 
thorough cleansing job Marvene does 
is not caused by acids or excessive 
alkaline compounds. Marvene is de- 
fined as a scientifically formulated neu- 
tral detergent that contains no oils or 
grease. It loosens dirt by dissolving 
the oil or grease which usually accom- 
panies soilage. 


sseeepowdered gravy promises 1 
become a time-saving item for b 
cooks. Made by Maggi Co., Inc., it js 
at present only available in one-pound 
institutional packages. The product js 
made of beef extract, fat, hydrolyzed 
meat protein and other seasoning. The 
cook simply adds four teaspoons of 
the gravy powder to a cup of hot 
water, brings the mixture: to a boil 
and the gravy is ready for use. 


esees“ardil,” a new synthetic fiber 
which resembles wool has been devel. 


oped in England from ground nuts. am 
Light tan in color, soft to the touch, T 
it absorbs moisture and can be dyed 
like wool. It is said that Ardil does 
not shrink and is moth-proof. While 
fabrics can be made entirely of Ardil 
it appears that its main use will be in in 
combination with natural wool. It may ” 


also be combined with rayon. 


Drinking water bag is self-cooling. 


sosss“self-cooling” water bags, 
designed for fighting men in. deserts 
and jungles, are expected, after the 
war, to find wide use in the arid 
regions where mining, agricultural 
and forestry activities require large mach 
amounts of drinking water. These self- § “Um 
cooling drinking water containers also backl 
promise to become popular with camp- § 480. 
ers and explorers. They have been simp! 
made possible through a chemical de- Prior 
velopment of the Rohm & Haas Co., § make 
chemical manufacturers, and Joseph branc 
Bancroft Sons Co., textile manufac: A 
turers and finishers. Each bag, has 2 § "pon 
capacity of 36 gallons and is made of boarc 
duck fabric treated with Rhoplex Chics 
WC-9, an aqueous dispersion of an how 
acrylic resin, and Primal C, a synthetic been 
thickener. Water bags treated with Hurl 
these materials permit the ‘‘sweating V 
or “breathing” necessary to chill water. that 
Under conditions characteristic of J Tam 
desert and tropic regions these chem- fj Woul 
ically treated bags keep drinking water wash 
17 degrees cooler than the surrounding 
air and substantially cooler than the § port: 
war-scarce flax bags formerly used. 
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we Thousands and Thousands of People 
are coming to THOR dealers 

: to sign the THOR Priority Register! 
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tage of this simple, practical 
plon for post-war profits. 
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whes relemed, in priority order 

Send for a Priority Register 
now. Advertise 1 locally and ser 
how people will Bock to eonr 
store to sign it. 


pert. no deposit, no red 


MURBLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
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We report as follows on THOR PRIORITY REGISTER: 


Hurley Registers 
1,000,000 Prospects 
For Post-War 


Washers & Ironers 


“Thor Priority Register,” 


HE Hurley Machine Division, 
Electric Household Utilities 
Corp., Chicago, getting ready 
the for post-war manufacture, has a 


arid @ ist of more than 1,000,000 live 
ural § Prospects. Hurley makes washing 
arge machines and ironers. It started, with 
elf %umen and foresight, to get this 
also § -acklog together more than a year 


mp- § “90. The method employed is very 
simple. It is called, tersely, the Thor 
de- Priority Register. Whatever Hurley 
Co.,§ Makes is merchandised under the 


seph brand name, Thor. 

fac | A writer for SM recently called 
as a upon E. N. Hurley, chairman of the 
e of ff board of the Hurley company, in his 
plex Chicago office. He wanted to know 


an @ Low so vast a list of prospects had 


netic J been compiled in so short a time. Mr. 
with § Hurley said: 

ing “We had suspected for a long time 
ater. f that as soon as the war is over and 


of @ Manufacture can be resumed there 


yem- WOuld be an enormous demand for 
atet ff Washing machines and ironers. We 
ding § felt that it would be of utmost im- 
the § Portance to us to know how big that 


demand would be. When a manufac- 
turer goes into the market to buy 
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}. Names registered total _ for Washers; _ __for Troners 
i! Sorry. Not yet used. Wil! siart at once and send report 
idate . 
] This is our first request for Register. Send at once. We will put it in 
use and send report (date} MAE h tied 
i] Remove our name from your mailing list. Reasori: 
YOUR NAME APPEARS AG BELOW ON OUR MAILING LIST. CORRECT IF NECESSARY. 


Based on an interview with 


E. N. HURLEY 


Chairman of the Board 
Hurley Machine Division 
Electric Household Utilities Corp. 
Chicago 


materials and equipment for manu- 
facture it is extremely important to 
him to know something about the 
potential consumption of his product. 
It can be dangerous if he over-buys 
or over-invests in either raw materials 
or machines. 

“We started in by asking our deal- 
ers to estimate their immediate post- 
war demands. We also asked them 
what their requirements would be dur- 
ing the first year of peace. When we 
got their figures and added them up 
the totals were staggering. It looked 
like a business circus. We couldn’t be- 
lieve our eyes. We knew, through 
long years of experience, that it is 
unwise to go ahead and make prepar- 
ations on a guess basis. 


This simple plan for sending consumers to 


Thor dealers to place their names in the 


has produced 


astonishing results for this Chicago manu- 
facturer of appliances. Public interest is 


aroused through advertising in 53 markets. 


“Doubting, we sent men out to sit 
down with our dealers, talk it all over, 
question them and revise their esti- 
mates. We told. our men: ‘Don’t let 
them inflate their wants. Make close 
estimates. Be sure that they are not 
going hog-wild. We want facts, not 
hopes.’ 

“Well, when our men came back 
with their reports the new figures 
looked wilder than the first. We still 
could not believe. How can we get 
to the public, we asked. We were still 
fiddling with that idea when a West 
Coast dealer put a small classified ad- 
vertisement in his local paper. It 
asked: ‘Do you want a washing 
machine?’ It was a small newspaper 
and the advertisement cost only a 
dollar or two. He got more than 300 
replies. That little advertisement 
seemed to point the way. If a small 
town would react that way, why not 
the entire Nation? 

“We went to work on our plans and 
shortly we used display space in 69 
metropolitan newspapers in 53 cities. 
We used The American Weekly and 
Parade. In Sunday newspapers we em- 
ployed the roto sections and color. 
We announced that we had estab- 
lished, with our dealers, a Priority 
Register. We had previously prepared 
some 9,000 dealers by supplying them 
with the registers and telling them: 
‘One sure way to know which cus- 
tomers want washing machines or 
ironers is to have them sign the Pri- 
ority Register. This assures them of 
preferred treatment when they are 
available . . . gives you am accurate, 


up-to-date list for immediate sales.’ 
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Two more General Mills 
food products now appear 
on grocery shelves in new 
package dress to feature 
stronger emphasis on the 
name Betty Crocker. The 
packages are designed in 
red and yellow, and dis- 
tribution of the products 
recently was extended to 
the southwestern markets, 


Betty Crocker 
in 


New Package Dress 


“Our consumer advertising, after 
describing the products we shall offer 
after the war, told the public: “While 
you are waiting—look up your Thor 
dealer. Ask to sign his Priority Reg- 
ister. This costs you nothing and does 
not obligate you. to buy later—it 
simply assures you of an early chance 
to buy when Thor Washers are avail- 
able. Your Thor dealer will notify you 
as $00n as wat restrictions on the man- 
ufacture of washing machines are 
lifted. It will be a happy day for you 
and millions of other women. 

Each register is simplicity in itself. 
There are in each one six ruled and 
lined pages. Each page carries 20 
names with address, telephone num- 
ber, and type of product wanted, 
whether washer or ironer, room for 
120 names in all. Additional registers 
are available when one is filled. ‘ 

Frank J. Simpson, assistant sales 
manager, says: “We don’t advocate 
down payments though many would- 
be buyers press them upon our dealers 
and some are accepting them in limited 
numbers. And I do know this, a dealer 
who doesn’t use our register some day 
will find himself behind the 8-ball. 
When the time comes for him to in- 
crease his sales staff if he can tell his 
prospective employe, ‘Look here, I 
have a thousand live prospects for you 
to work on,’ the man will want the 
job. More, right now, the use of the 
register is giving us a line on our 
alert jobbers and dealers and those 
who are asleep at the switch.” 

Mr. Simpson, too, produced evi- 
dence that the plan is working. One 
dealer has a list of more than 3,500 
persons registered for washers and 
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some 3,000 for ironers. Mr. Simpson 
called in his bookkeeper and asked for 
some pages of compiled reports. Here 
are a few samples taken at random: 


Washers Ironers 
Dealer No. 1...... — 
Dealer No. 2...... 450 .... 300 
Dealer No. 3...... SR 
Dealer No. 4...... ee acca TPO 
Dealer No. 5...... en 
Dealer No. 6...... S60 ccas S47 
Dealer No. 7...... 798 .... 46 


There were some, of course, who 
had only a few names and some who 
had none at all. “Sleepers,” com- 
mented Mr. Simpson. 

A while back someone began to 
worry about the men and women in 
the Armed Forces who will some day 
be returning and will want to set up 
homes. How could they be protected ? 
Why give only those now safely at 
home first crack at the Thor products? 
After consideration that problem was 
solved. 

Jobbers and dealers were requested 
to leave every fifth line on the Priority 
Register vacant, reserving it for the 
Armed personnel of the various forces 
when they return. 

“We think that’s fair,” said Mr. 
Hurley. “No one should protest. 
While they're fighting for us we 
should protect them.” 

What, one might well ask, was the 
annual sale of washing machines prior 
to the war? Well, there were about 
25,000 dealers in the United States 
and they sold an average of 80 ma- 
chines each in 1941, the last year of 
manufacture for the public. That's 
about 2,000,000 machines. 

Three years have passed since then 


and we are going into the fourth with 
no replacements for old and worn-out 
machines and none for new home; 
which are being established. What 
makes the matter worse, the laundry 
service of the Nation has to a consider. 
able measure broken down. That gives 
women an urge to own washers. 

Every time a Thor advertisement 
aimed at the consumers appears, 
thousands of letters are received—al] 
voicing the same plea: Who is my 
nearest dealer? The advertisers also 
stir up jobbers and dealers and the 
mail piles up. 

“Our Priority Register may well 
prove, in the end, to be insurance 
against chaos,” Mr. Hurley points out. 
“Our better dealers are all using it 
actively and enthusiastically. The wiser 
dealers are always quick to see the 
vision back of a promotion. In this 
program we have merely shown them 
the idea. We do not insist that they 
use our implements exactly. So far, | 
think, dealers on the West Coast are 
doing the best job. 

“I think, perhaps, before we are 
done we may have as many as 5,000,- 
000 names on our list. Suppose we 
get only 1,000,000 buyers out of those 
names, it will still be a lot of busi- 
ness. We are confident that when we 
resume manufacture we shall have a 
guarantee of enough sales to keep us 
going for 11/4 years at full capacity. 


Eliminates Guesswork 


“We feel that this Priority Register 
has practically eliminated all guess 
work. It has put our feet on solid 
ground. We can make our plans for 
post-war production with a confidence 
we wouldn’t have otherwise.” 

Hurley since 1941 has been making 
laundry equipment entirely for one 
customer—Uncle Sam. Thousands of 
machines have been shipped to the 
Armed Forces all over the world. 
Washers and ironers are in use in 
Iceland, Alaska, Australia, Africa, 
hundreds of islands in the Pacific, and 
in Italy, England and France. Ten 
million soldiers must be kept clean. 

The theory is that these men, seeing 
them at work everywhere, will surely 
want them in their homes. 

Some time ago it became possible 
for Hurley to release for consumef 
sale some 1,200 ironers. The Hurley 
company felt that here was a chance 
to test the value of the Priority 
Register. They were shipped, in vety 
small numbers, widely scattered, to 
various parts of the country. Dealers 
were told to offer them to the first 
names on the priority list. 

Were they sold? They vanished like 
the morning's dew. That confirmed 
the value of the plan. 
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The year 1944 is gone! A year of growth, accomplishment, profit. But one also of 
disappointment. Yet we get another chance! For 1945 brings reprieve for all... an opportunity 
for bigger war effort, more substantial advertising and sales promotion, and greater results from 
available labor and materials. It is Champion’s aim in 1945 to produce the greatest possible amount 
of paper: first, to help win this struggle quickly; second, to help business prepare for postwar 


sales, full employment and the prosperity the people of this nation demand. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE €0., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 


° 


“Constant Improvement...’ 


Mr. T. Harry Thompson 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 
Dear Mr. Thompson: 


Again you “took the words right out 
of my mouth” with your well written and 
much needed article in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, “Constant Improvement but No 
Yearly Models.” I have had the conviction 
for years that it was silly, even if not 
uneconomic, to drop a successful theme and 
adopt a new one simply because time flicked 
the calendar page over. I always meant to 
do a piece on it but never did, and I’m 

lad you did since you did it so much 

tter. We emphasize to clients the value 
of repetition, and then discard the idea 
ourselves in our own thinking. Of course, 
there is something to be said for this— 
clients being what they are, they are apt 
to grow tired of seeing the same thing, 
regard it as an indication of the agency's 
thinking limitation, and cast eager eyes at 


whatever theme some other agency presents. 
As you well know, too many times the 
only value of such an idea is that it is 
bow though time proves it less 
efficient. 

Again, congratulations to you. Progress 
in advertising comes from guys like you 
with brains enough to think independently, 
and guts enough to stand up and say so. 

DAVE Morrison 
Farm Journal 
Philadelphia 


Confidence Imperative 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The definitions of salesmanship in your 
December issue are quite interesting. How- 
ever, in reading all ten of them, I person- 
ally kept looking for the word “confidence.” 
It would seem to me that a salesman must 
first earn the confidence of the buyer before 
he can move on to the next steps of “in- 


duce others,” “create a desire to buy,” 
“teach buyers,” or “help someone buy,” 
all of which reasons are given by others 
as definitions of good salesmanship. 
Don’t you think that this is one of the 

first steps required of a salesman before he 
can move on to the actual job of making 
the sale? 

G. H. GORMAN 

Hinsdale, Illinois 


(We believe all sound salesmanship js 
built on confidence. If you take this simple 
definition of salesmanship—which happens 
to be one we like: “Salesmanship is the 
process of helping people to full needs 
and desires through the purchase of goods 
and services,” the existence of a state of 
confidence between buyer and seller seems 
to us to be implied—TueE Epirors.) 


Sugar and Diesels 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have been noticing W. C. Hansen's 
“A Selected Source of Information Sources 
for the Business Man’ (SM, Nov. 15 and 
Dec. 1). I notice that he very carefully 
eliminates all reference to our Sugar Refer- 
ence Book, our Diesel Engine Catalog, and 
our Petroleum Register, all three of which 
are very valuable reference books. What 
should I do about it? 

REx W. WADMAN 
Publisher 

New York and Los 
Angeles 


(The editors doubt if “eliminated” is 
the right word, are glad to remind readers 
that the three reference books mentioned 
by Mr. Wadman, are available. Reprints 


METROPOLITAN 


As established by U. S. Department of Commerce 


Population 145,156 
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You know Metropolitan Binghamton as one of 


the country’s 


largest shoe production centers, through the huge Endicott- 
Johnson enterprise. But there are seven shoe concerns in the 
area. And you know Agfa-Ansco too—and International Business 


Machines. You've gone hunting in a Drybak coat, perhaps have 


Kroehler furniture, ... 


Actually there are 120 industrial (manufacturing) firms in 
Metropolitan Binghamton and while there has been an enormous 
war production, only one—a propeller plant—is a “war industry.” 
Shoes, cameras, films, furniture, automobile accessories, food 
products, clothing—none of these present serious post-war con- 
version problems, We expect Binghamton to continue its pre-war 


THE 


record of having one of the three best industrial payroll records 


of all important industrial areas in the East. 


BINGHAMPTON 
P RESS One of 21 Gannett Newspapers . . . 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son—New York, Chicago, San Francise? 
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The communication system which carries 
your voice across a continent and beyond, 
works because its millions of interlocking 
parts are engineered to fit. There are thou- 
sands of switchboards, 26 million telephone 
instruments and 65 million miles of circuits. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


How many ways can you build a globe? 


As many as you please—provided the parts fit! 


Each individual part, no matter how inge- 
nious, is merely a unit in the whole system. 
The final test is—does the system work? 
This is the engineering ideal of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. It has helped to create 
the greatest telephone system in the world. 


964 Man-Hours Saved by © 
G-Hour Air Express Shipment | 


® a 


AIR COMPRESSOR blows out! And 80 highly skilled men in a 


PW Sines 


plant producing radio parts 


are idle. A phone call to the supplier gets a new unit delivered in six hours flat—via 
Air Express, the only way to avoid lay-off of the night shift with loss of 564 man-hours. 
(Air Express can serve every business with economy.) 


SPECIAL PICK-UP and delivery of shipments at 
both ends, with speed of flight in between! 
The great economy of Air Express must be 
figured in terms of time. When time means 
money, Air Express saves both. 


Ke Salen er 

‘| A pct 
THOUSANDS of manufacturers have found 
that Air Express usually saves many times 
over its cost. (Any item anywhere in the 
nation is yours in a matter of hours, so 
long as the shipment fits in a plane.) 


Specify Air Express—Low Cost for High Speed 


25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 


$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, 


at a speed of three miles a minute—with cost 


including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. (Often 
same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 


RESS 


GETS THERE F1RST- 


Write Today for“‘Quizzical Quizz’’, a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
236 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


of the Hansen lists, by the way, will haye 
been mailed to those who ordered them 
by the time this issue reaches subscribers, 
Patience, please . . . the mails are slow 
at this time of the year. Price of reprints. 
5 cents, remittance with order.—Ty, 
EDITORS. ) 


Notes from an Ex-Call Boy 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Sunday afternoon was an interesting and 
profitable one for me, since I spent it 
almost entirely with SALES MANAGEMENT, 

Your November 15th issue was intensely 
interesting and full of valuable information, 
I was intrigued by the article, ‘““Who Calls 
the Call Boy?” For back in 1910 or ‘11, 
I started my business career as a call boy 
for the Fort Worth & Denver Railroad, 
and I can tell you that in those days there 
was no need of calling the call boy, for 
he had to be on the alert 12 hours, 7 days 
a week, and I don’t think he suffered any 
by it either. 

That was before telephones were plenti- 
ful, for there was still not a terrific need 
of transportation and it was not an uncom. 
mon thing for me to ride a street car to 
the far end of the city to call the conductor 
or brakeman to take a train out within an 
hour or so. At night we carried a lantern 
which was sort of a protective feature, for 
there were a lot of hold-ups and sluggings, 
but this never seemed to happen to a fellow 
carrying a lantern. 

Will you please tell me how I can get 
a copy of that book, for you can appreciate 
the reason I am interested in it. 

Also read and enjoyed Red Motley’s 
article for it sounded just like he talks, 
as I have had the pleasure of hearing him 
several times. . . . Today more than ever 
we need material of this kind. It will be 
this type of article that will put sales man- 
agement back on its feet and regenerate the 
interest which has lagged in wartime. 

Congratulations to all of you for main- 
taining the high quality of your publication 
and giving the subscribers material of last- 
ing value. 

H. N. Fiscu 

Sales Manager 

H. J. Justin & Sons, Ine. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Deep-Freezer Data 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We have noted with interest during 
the last couple of months the publication 
of Pictograph charts giving sales potentials 
for post-war on a number of consumer 
durables. 

In the July 15 issue there is a chat 
on electrical appliances and in reviewing 
it, we note that there are two items which 
are not included. One is the deep-freeze 
type refrigerator, and the other, the dish 
washer. We are wondering if you could 
give us any information on these two 
items. We have read several articles 
reference to them, predicting large post 
war sales, and wonder if you have any data 
along these lines. 


FRANK P. UPHUES 

Asst. to Mgr., Plumbing 
Section 

Crane Co. 

Chicago 


(Apparently the Government did not it- 
clude either deep-freeze type refrigerators 
or dish washers in the survey we reported. 
However, it is possible that some men 
tions were made of those appliances, af 
we suggest that Reader Uphues write © 
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On Monday nights, when Emily 
Howard helps out at the hospital, she 
leaves a note for her husband on the 
vestibule table. Coe Howard, creature 
of habit, arrives on the 5:48, uses the 
front door, throws the light switch, and 
sees the note. . . “Dinner In Oven— 
Don’t Wait Up”... Roger—says Mr. 
Howard, heading for the kitchen. 

The Emily Howard technique is 
practically perfect to get a message 
to an audience of one (1) of known 
whereabouts. Hooper rating — 100. 
Readership — 100%. But a message 
to millions can’t be left on vestibule 
tables. You don’t know where millions 
live, or if they have vestibules. And 
they probably wouldn’t like messages 

all over the vestibule, anyway. 
The difficulty of getting people 


to pay attention to messages is what 
makes advertising so difficult—if you 
follow us. If you know where people 
are at a certain time, it’s easier. 
Now for instance, where are most 
people on a Sunday morning—most 
people? They’re home! And what are 
they doing? Reading Sunday papers. 


Nowall you need to know is what 
part of the Sunday paper most people 
read. Simple, isn’t it? Just get Gallup, 
Starch, and some of the other smart 
researchers to go ask people! 


You can stop right there . . . The 
asking was done years ago. And the 
answer was—comics sections, read by 
three out of four adult Sunday paper 
readers; read regularly and habitually, 
at home! (Plus almost all the kids) 


Boston Globe e 


. . . We bet you knew all the time! 

Should your next question be what 
Sunday papers—don’t ask. Just call 
Metropolitan Group—a network of 
comics sections in forty-three major 
Sunday newspapers with more than 
15,000,000circulation... going tomore 
major markets than you can possibly 
imagine . . . read by more families 
than anything else is read—regularly 
every Sunday ... and reaching about 
half the better families in the country! 

One order, one piece of copy and 
one bill helps dissolve the big difficulty 
that makes advertising so difficult! 
(Correction: If you get all 43 Sunday 
comics sections to carry your ad the 
same day! Usually can’t these days. 
But we work out dandy compromises. 
Details on request.) 


Comics Section Advertising é in: Baltimore Sun e Chicago Tribune ¢ Cleveland Plain Dealer e¢ Detroit News 
New York News e¢ Philadelphia Inquirer ¢ Pittsburgh Press ¢ St.Louis Globe-Democrat * Washington Star e¢ Des Moines Register 

’ Milwaukee Journal o@ Minneapolis Tribune @ St.Paul Pioneer Press ¢ ALTERNATES: Boston Herald ¢ Detroit Free Press 

New York Herald Tribune e St. Louis Post-Dispatch ° Washington Post . OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Atlanta Journa ! 

Buffalo Courier-Express * Cincinnati Enquirer e Columbus Dispatch e’ Dallas News . Houston Chronicle 

New Orleans Times-Picayune-States @ Omaha World-Herald @ Providence Journal e Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 

San Antonio Express * Springfield Union & Republican a Syracuse Post-Standard ° METRO-PACIFIC: Fresno Bee 

Los Angeles Times e: Long Beach Press-Telegram » Oakland Tribune * Oregon Journal - Sacramento Bee 

San Diego Union e@: SanFranciscoChronicle e Seattle Times ¢ Spokane Spokesman-Review ¢ Tacoma News Tribune 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17. © Tribune Tower, Chicagotr ¢ New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 « 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
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This is an alarm clock, 
the only ear-appealer 

in Cincinnati that 
commands more 
attention than WSAI 

in the morning, 
according to Hooper.* 


(*May through September °'44) 


A MARSHALL FIELD STATION 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


CARTE BLANCHE 


OF COURSE, you know that carte blanche means the un- 
limited authority given to an Ambassador. But do you 
know where to get “Business Ambassadors” that have 
this same authority . . . message-in-type that carry this 
same dignity and prestige? 


The answer is R. O. H. Hill, Inc., specialists in the design 
and manufacture of letterheads, business cards, and an- 
nouncements that have earned the name—“Ambassadors 
to American Business”. The service is complete from 
design to finished product, or you can use any part that 
fits your needs. 


Remember—next time you need an Ambassador-in-type, 
consult R. O. H. Hill. We'll send prices, samples, any- 
thing else you want, at no obligation. 


r.onHILL ic. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 
Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 
Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 


W. Y. Elliott, War Production 
Vice-Chairman for Civilian Requirements, 
to ask whether his division secured any 
information on these items in their April 
survey made among 4,488 households— 
THE Epirors.) 


Battle Tune 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Have you seen the “Song of the Amy 
Chair Corps?” We're thinking of adopting 
it as our departmental hymn. 

J. Davip CATHCART 
Market Research Dept. 
Radio Corp. of America, 
RCA Victor Division 
Camden, N. J. 


(The song goes like this: 
“Off we go into the file case yonder 
Diving deep into the drawer. 
There it is, buried away down under, 
Papers and such followed by more. 
Office men, guarding the Air Corps’ red 


tape 
Records and cards by the score, 
We live in miles of paper files; 
Nothing can stop the Army Chair Corps,” 


(And how about a “stripe” made of red 
and blue typewriter ribbon for service 
in the Pigeon Hole Theater?—Tue Ep: 
TORS. ) 


When Joe Comes Back 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

How will veterans returning from World 
War II be assimilated by American in. 
dustry ? 

The attitude of corporation executives to 
returning veterans is certainly newsworthy 
and, believing that your good publication 
would be interested in the reaction of one 
American company which has gone through 
every American war (founded 1754—22 
years before the Revolution), hand you 
herewith an actual page from the Devoe 
Sales Manual, giving instructions pertain 
ing to returning veterans to Field Division, 
Branch and Store Managers in the greater 
Devoe organization. (Affiliates: Wads 
worth-Howland Co., Inc.; Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Paint and Varnish Co., Jones-Dabney Co.) 

The release was issued by Mr. W. H. 
Mathews, vice-president in charge of trade 
sales. 

A. H. MOHRHUSEN 
General Mdsg. Mer. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., 


Cc. 
New York, N. Y. 


RETURNING VETERANS 


Veterans of World War II are returning 
to again take their place in our midst. It 
is hoped that demobilization will be ac- 
complished speedily until all are returned. 


In handling these returning veterans, tt 
is important that managers realize the 
many changes in personalities and attitudes 
of these men—they have been through try- 
ing times. 


It is quite natural then to understand 
that their outlook, intensity of purpose 
—all will be changed. Their physical 
and mental setups have been subject 

to the most strenuous specialized trai- 
ing in history. In addition, theit 
faculties have absorbed the stress of 
battle and other countries’ conditions. 


Considerable time will be needed for 
these men to readjust themselves to what 
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The Classified brings your trade mark 
right into prospects’ homes 


Brand-conscious America is planning now 
to buy new merchandise. But before pros- 
pects can buy your product, they must be 
able to find your authorized outlets. 


In every telephone home there is a book 
that can help them do so — the Telephone 
Directory, with its Classified yellow pages. 
Arrange to have your trade mark, with local 
outlets under it, listed there. 
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In selected directories, in the markets you 
choose, this plan is an important aid to your 
sales. Many of the country’s leading manu- 
facturers have been using it for years. 


For details, call the business 
your telephone company. Or see 
Standard Rate and Data, General 
Magazine Section, under “Tele- 
phone Directories.” 


As featured in FORTUNE 


Postwar RADIO QUIET AS NIGHT 


The radio the public will buy postwar must deliver Crystal 
Clear signal—as though heard across a still lake. The 
precision of Crystal Control is the foundation of radio 
which pours out of the speaker only those sounds that went 
into the microphone. 


The cutting of Control Crystals, accurate to millionths 
of an inch, is an art Pan-El Labs have developed into a 
production opération, with consequent economy, and as- 
surance of scheduled delivery. 


Having produced Crystals to the most difficult wartime 
specifications, we can help you apply them to peacetime 
electronic uses. 


PAN-ELectronic LABoratories, Inc. 
500 SPRING STREET, N.W. = ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


is, tor them, a new mode of life. You may 
expect to find confusion, restlessness and 
even hesitancy in their performances. They 
will. want to think things out for them. 
selves and they will express their own 
opinions on the change in practices about 
them. That is their right in civilian life— 
they may have been under considerable te. 
striction with respect to such phrases while 
in the Service. 


Yes, indeed, in the employment of 
these men you must exercise tolerance 
and understanding during the period 
of orientation. 


Do not FORCE them into our routine, 
HELP them to FIT into it. 


Recognize the adjustments they must 
make and allow a period of time to 
level out. They will then DELiver 
under any circumstances. 


You must expect turnover. Try to place 
yourself in the situation they have been 
through. It will make for understanding 
and exercise of patience. 


Nut only must we plan for the return 
of former employes (in many imstances to 
assignments other than those they left), 
but if we can build constructively out of 
their experience, gained under fire, we 
shall build the safest and MOST AGGRESSIVE 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION. 


Meat for Students 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The Department of Business Administra 
tion, University of Western Ontario, is a 
subscriber to your magazine. We note in 
each issue that there are very splendid 
articles. Because of having only one copy, 
however, it is impossible for a large class 
to absorb these articles. We were wonder- 
ing if you would give us permission to run 
off copies of, articles in which we are in- 
terested, for distribution to our students 
only. In the long run, we think it would 
be excellent publicity for your magazine, 
because these students are all going into 
executive jobs on graduation. 

F. W.. P. JONES 
Instructor 

The University of 
Western Ontario 
London, Canada 


(SALES MANAGEMENT gladly extends to 
students everywhere all the help it is possi- 
ble to give under the difficult conditions of 
wartime. Inasmuch as the paper shortage 
prevents distribution of complete copies 
among student groups, Mr. Jones’ plan is 
endorsed as practical, and he is given 4 
green light—THeE Eprrors.) 


Nerves, Maybe! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In a recent issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT we saw an amusing cartoon on aptl- 
tude testing, showing a white-collar man 
coming out of the aptitude testing room 
after obviously flunking the test. . . . We 
should like to have permission to reproduce 
it in an article on aptitude tests. . . . 

O. M. HILL 

Associate Editor 
Canadian Business 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


(Answer: Yes.—THE Eprrors.) 
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AMERICA’S CHOICEST PRESENT AND POST-WAR 
“A” MARKETS SERVED BY THE “BIG THREE”!  fammeulsaJ. Sosa 


Buy three dominant Sunday newspapers 


Is to 


2a with your choice of 
oo * Run of Paper (Black-and-White) Main News, Smart Set (Society 
4 and Clubs) and Sports. “ 


* Pictorial Review (Color and Black-and-White) 1,000-Line Space 
Units only. Some space for 1945 still available... but not for 
long. Order now. 


* A Group Rate—one order, one operation. 
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My new, nextdoor neighbor is Betty 
Smith. At twelve years of age, how- 
ever, she could hardly have written 
the best-seller, “Tree,” as Variety will 
doubtless call it when it is made into 
a movie. 


Add similes: “As mussed as a pay- 
station directory.” 

Speedi-Dri is a granular substance 
for spreading on oily, greasy floors to 
prevent skidding into whirring ma- 
chines. In shops using Speedi-Dri, 
workers are obviously slip-happy. 

+. 


Pass the Buchfield Bill. The Elec- 
toral College has outlived its useful- 
ness, if indeed it ever had any. 

+ 

A great many sins are committed 
within the compass of the thought: 
“It ain’t good but it ain’t bad.” 

« 


Which gives me a chance to list 
The 7 Deadly Skins: Erysipelas, tetter, 
acne, neuro-dermatitis, impetigo, ecze- 
ma, and salt-rheum. 

* 


Nit—"What would you say if the 
Government accepted that foundry’s offer 
to repair the crack in the famous Liberty 
Bell ?”” 


Wit—"Now it can be tolled.” 
— 


Writes Bill Berry, secretary of Key- 
stone Automobile Club: ‘Here are a 
couple which filtered down through 
my alleged brain this morning while 
I was darkly ruminating on the human 
spectacle during the customary matu- 
tinal ablutions: “What this country 
needs is fewer people telling it what 
it needs’ . . . ‘Depending on the circle 
in which you move, a bank-note, a 
clean plate, or a belch may serve as 
the best compliment to the cook’. . . 
‘Every woman has her points but 
they’re not always red.’ Maybe they’l! 
help fill out a column some barren day.” 
They will, Bill, and come again soon. 

7 


T. O. White, who heads his own 
agency in Birmingham, writes: “I am 
inspired by a Signal Corps film show- 
ing tractors at work on one of the 
Southwest Pacific islands, to donate the 
following to the Caterpillar people: 
‘The Wizard of Ooze’.” Are you 
listening, Gerry Walker, out there in 
Peoria ? 
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Speaking of Illinois, I have an 
anonymous contribution from a reader 
in Champaign . . . a jingle recom- 
mending canned milk to farmers. It 
is good for a laugh, even if I can't 
print it. Might have passed censor- 
ship in the Elizabethan era, however. 

* 

Writing on the stationery of Ouxt- 
doors magazine, Nelson Peabody sends 
several clippings of advertisements us- 
ing talking animals. Says he wonders 
how the FTC will look upon these 
testimonials, even though the adver- 
tiser did not have to write a check to 
some charitable organization for the 
right to use them. 

ie 

W. B. McGill, ad mgr. of Westing- 
house Radio Stations, checks-up on the 
column, through the medium of 
“light” verse, as follows: 3 

Here’s a dose of medicine! 

You've erred re: Thomas Edison, 

In the item where you mention 

His magnificent invention! 

According to your column, 

(Set down in statement solemn), 

The years that regularly passed 

Since incandescence was en-glassed 

Amount to only “fifty-four”! 

I'm sure they should add-up to more. 

To set the Scratch-Pad right. . . 

Correct apparent slight... 

Against that man inventive, 

To this fact be attentive: 

From ‘Seventy-nine to ‘Forty-four, 

Than “‘fifty-four” is surely more! 

So, while the light has incandesced, 

Eleven years have evanesced! 

And you, my friend, for “4 and 50,” 

Should have used a 5 and 60. 

—Says McGILL 


If I erred, here’s all I know: 
I picked it off the radio. 
—Says T.H.T. 


> 
The veneer of civilization is thin, in- 
securely glued, inclined to buckle and 
peel with age. You are a little less 
insistent ‘upon getting a hair-cut every 
ten days or two weeks; you eat and 
drink what you like, unmindful of 
that roll of fat around your midriff; 
your hat-band becomes discolored with 
peaks and valleys which resemble a 
sales-graph; you forget to rise when a 
woman enters your office. These are the 
things you have to watch after 40. 
First you slip, and then you slop. 
* 


Jim Gallagher observes an increase 
of iotacism, especially in high places. 
I'll save you thumbing through the 


dictionary. It means the too trequent 
use of the perpendicular pronoun. 
. 


For years, the Stetson “Playboy” hat 
sold at $5 a copy. It is now advertised 
at $10. Watch that inflation, Men; it’s 
loaded! 


I see Franklin P. (for ‘‘Pantow. 
gist’) Adams, the F. P. A. of “In. 
formation Please,” is out with a new 
book: “‘Nods and Becks.’’ Guess I'l] 
have to borrow a copy. Last book of 
F. P. A.’s I bought was called ‘Over. 
set.” I lent it to a commercial artist. 
That was just 21 years ago, and | 
never did get it back. 

° 

Speaking of artists, my agency took 
on a capable fellow awhile ago, named 
Bill Jepson. I just hope he doesn’t 
meet-up with a guy named Flotsam. 
They might decide to go in for them. 


selves. 
e 


What would advertising-agencies do 
without the business-press? When we 
want the inside lowdown on what's 
cooking on the front burner, these 
fellows always come through. Products, 
rene whom to see and where, alert 

usiness-papers usually have the an. 
swer. They'll even bring it to you on 
their own time. Stout fellows! 


After saying that ‘Yes, Saar, That's 
My Baby” would make a good theme- 
song for Nazi-slapping Gen. Patton, 
Orville Reed po the crying-towel 
and wrings-out the. . . 

e 
SALESMAN’S LAMENT 


Bring back the days 

When I made sales 

Against tough sales-resistance; 
When buyers were 

As hard as nails, 

And I earned my subsistence. 
Convincing buyers 

That my stuff 

Was far ahead of anything 
That could be bought. 

I've had enough 

Of having buyers try to wring 
From me an extra 

Ton or strip 

Of anything the plant can ship. 


“An evangelist recently announced 
that there are 726 sins. It is understood 
he is now getting requests for the list, 
mostly from people who think they 
are missing something.”—Kasco In- 
formant. 

* 

The column salutes H. T. Webster, 
whose cartoon in the New York Her- 
ald Trib made history one day last 
month. It showed a French poodle 
with shaven head, crossing the street 
with three Dachshund pups. Webby’s 
title: ‘Collaborationist.” 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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TRENTON, N. J. 


Suecess stories of Phileo distributors who have “tried and found out how to sell radio parts in a self- 
serve ‘super market” spur other distributors on to establish super markets in their present parts stores. 


100 Philco Distributors Adopt 
Super Market Plan for Radio Parts 


UNITED TIRE STORES COMPANY 


“WE EXPECT CONSERVATIVELY 
TO RUN A GOOD 40 TO 50% 
‘OVER NORMAL TIMES” 


And that weang 40 10 30% over good oormal dienes whoo buch pars 
and mbes were icctuded in the sales tigen. It asyers hat pars 
aloor are mote than Catrying « load that pers awd suhes axed so 
orry and the custotbers ao only bey more im dytiar but ches bey 
a gtcuter yarcty of items. 


a ‘* : 
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Self-service arrangements with all merchandise plainly priced and 


in full view, have proved a boon to Philco’s parts jobbers. Savings 


are many, in manpower, in time. Volume is up, complaints are 


fewer. Phileo exeeutives believe this method is here to stay. 


HE radio parts store has 

adopted the super market way 

of selling. Philco Corp. dis- 

tributors throughout the coun- 
try are setting up with marked success 
self-service super markets where the 
merchandising methods featured by 
tetail food stores are adapted to radio 
parts distribution operations. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor when radio 
parts became worth their weight in 
gold over night, Philco and its dis- 
tributors had radio parts in stock—not 
large quantities of any single item, but 
substantial quantities of all of the 
major kinds of items. There remained 
only the problem of how to get the 
parts out in the open where service 
men could see and select them. 
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Why not sell radio parts in a gen- 
uine self-service super market? Philco 
executives asked. It works in food 
stores, in 5 & 10’s, and in department 
stores—so why not in radio parts 
stores ? 

A plan was drawn up and a test 
self-service super market was started in 
Philadelphia. This proved so successful 
and popular, Charles E. Gerhard, man- 
ager of parts sales says, that larger 
and more central quarters were found 
necessary. 

“The growth of the parts super 
market is a merchandising revelation,” 
Mr. Gerhard believes. ‘‘We tested our 
first self-service super market away 
from the beaten paths of transporta- 
tion in Philadelphia and found it to 


operation bas prowed chat the move was a goed one 
Now with the exintiag reriety of parts, the store is 


“WE WONDER WHY WE DIDN’T THINK 


OF IT BEFORE!” 


be the most practical parts sales plan 
ever devised. Now we've made it 
larger and more complete.” 

Already 100 Philco distributors have 
their own parts super markets in oper- 
ation, resulting in large increases in 
dollar-volume over the old methods of 
selling parts. 


Two Simple Rules 


The plan makes available merchan- 
dise accessible and in turn saleable. It 
is based on two simple rules for dis- 
tributors to follow: 

1. Segregate those parts which are 
strictly “service parts” for Philco radio 
sets and leave them on shelves numer- 
ically arranged by parts number. 

2. Put everything else out in open 
bins—self-serve super market style. 

An 11” by 14” sixteen-page bro- 
chure printed in orange, blue and 
black is used to introduce the new 
merchandising plan to distributors. 
This brochure gives complete details— 
all information distributors need to 
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So....you want DISTRIBUTORS? — 


1. STOP! DON'T despair of 
finding distributors, job- 
bers, and dealers for your 
postwar business. There 
are ways of reaching them. 


2. NOW, we don’t recommend 
this course at all. Chasing a 
distributor nowadays is just 
going to make him more gun- 
shy. But readon... 


3. OH-OH! This wise old owl is 
telling our man just how to reach 
118,628 of the most important 
men in the distributing field. 
4. HE’S PUT his story in NATION’S 
BUSINESS—which is read by these - 
distributors . . . and by the rest of 
American business men! 


e Has largest business circulation 
e Has greatest reader response 
® Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available on the 
remarkable way NATION’S BUSINESS can be of help to anyone 
who has a distribution and dealer problem. Write to NATION’S 
BUSINESS, 1615 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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*Sycamore, Illinois, 1940 popu- , , 
lation 4,702, seat of De Kalb We'll be glad to introduce you to the lady who 


County, trading center of pros- owns the big stone house with formal gardens 
perous ee community. and is a director of the bank..., 

To the leading surgeon of the community, 

To the State’s attorney, the City attorney, the 
sheriff and the superintendent of streets, 

To the owners of a dairy business, a fleet of 
trucks, a farm implement agency, a lumber yard, 
a factory, a cleaning business and two bakeries, 
To the manager of the local theatre, the super- 
intendent of the telephone company, a capitalist 
and an engineer, 

And to scores of other good citizens in the small 
but thriving city of Sycamore* who are regular 
subscribers to PATHFINDER. 

Readers are what make a magazine. And PATH- 
FINDER is read by the independent, self-reliant 
people of small cities and towns where the Amer- 
ican spirit thrives most sturdily. It is planned for 
them, edited for them, keyed to their appreciation 


of sound sense in news reporting. 

Know the readers of PATHFINDER and you’ll un- 
derstand why an increasing number of America’s 
foremost advertisers are taking space in its pages. 


PATHFINDER 


NEWS WEEKLY FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
PATHFINDER BUILDING ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Philadelphia, 230 W. Washington Sq. © New York, 420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, 180 North Michigan Ave. «+ Detroit, General Motors Bidg. 


Z 0, \ 


\ GRAHAM PATTERSON, 
a \ Publisher 
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Grocers Find 
Morning 
Paper is 
Family-Read 
Paper in 


HOUSTON 


From January Ist to October 
3lst, The Houston Morning Post 
carried 18.6% more food-mart ad- 
vertising than any other Houston 
paper. Consistently, over a period 
of years, this unusual morning 


paper has led in the grocery field: 


because grocers discovered that 
the Houston Market is different 
in morning-paper reading habits. 


The morning paper is the fam- 
ily-read paper in Houston for sev- 
eral reasons. The trip to work is 
not of paper-reading length and 
so the morning paper usually 
stays at home. 


The Post is edited for the en- 
tire family—with 25 of the most 
popular comics running regularly, 
the only farm column in Houston, 
both Associated and United Press 
news as well as New York Times 
and Chicago Tribune services, 
complete coverage of the house- 
wife’s interests, and one of the 
strongest sports pages in the coun- 
try. There is interesting material 
for every age in The Post. 


Local business men, who need 
to sell the family as a unit, prefer 
The Post for advertising. And 
more national advertisers are con- 
tinually discovering that the 
Houston Market is different—are 
favoring The Morning Post in 
their advertising operations. 


wt 
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HOUSTON’'S 


Consumer Buying 
Reaches 1% Billion 
By Steady Growth 


The Houston Market has 
increased in population 
every census since 1850 un- 
til it now includes over a 
million people buying bet- 
ter than a quarter billion 
dollars worth of consumer 
goods every year. Thus 
Houston today is not the re- 
sult of a war boom or any 
sudden spurt, but of a 
steady development of fab- 
ulously rich resources as 
important in peace as in 
war, Capital goods buying 
is keeping pace. 

A market of the future 
.-,. Start now! 


G) Of nELIVERED 
10) / on maited 
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Represented by BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 


THE HOUSTON POST 


First in the Texas Morning Field 
in City and Suburban Circulation 


establish a self-serve super market in 
their present parts stores. 

Nine pages of the brochure are de. 
voted to the success stories of Philco 
distributors who “tried and found out 
how to sell Philco radio parts in a 
genuine self-serve super market.” All 
pages are convincingly illustrated with 
reproductions of actual photographs of 
the stores and the men who run them, 

The brochure also includes three 
different diagrams to show how a dis- 
tributor’s store might be arranged. One 
shows how a distributor's present bins 
and shelves might be rearranged to 
form a self-serve parts store. All mer- 
chandise is accessible and traffic moves 
smoothly from bin to bin to cash 
register. 

Another diagram shows rearrange- 
ment of present bins and shelves 
plus a center table. Then there is 
another one for a big parts store where 
the sky is the limit. Bins, shelves and 
tables can be arranged to form as 
many self-serve units as necessary. The 
whole idea is to get the stock out in 
the open so the customers can find out 
what the distributor has. Condensers 
all are put together. Resisters, volume 
controls, speakers, etc., are arranged 
in departments according to electrical 
characteristics. 


Equipped in Every Way 


Distributors are all provided with a 
detailed manual, “‘Philco Parts Manual 
for Super Market Plan.” This gives 
full instructions on how to arrange 
merchandise and shows how to kee 
stock in correct relation to sales 5 
ume. It also contains new revised lists 
of all parts by characteristics and is 
cross-indexed by part numbers and lists 
of items available in factory stock, in 
case distributors sell out and need more 
merchandise. 

Each distributor is equipped with a 
complete kit of material which is ready 
to help dress up his new super market. 
In the kit are tabs for parts bins, out- 
door flag, printed display cards, etc. 

The tabs for parts bins show elec- 
trical characteristics, parts number, and 
net price. Distributors tack them on 
the front of the self-serve bins and 
the dealer no longer has to inspect 
packages in the bins to obtain addi- 
tional information. 

The printed display cards include 10 
large cards which tell the story of the 
self-serve plan: “Serve Yourself—No 
Waiting’ —“Make Your Own Substi- 
tutions,” etc. Ten more cards identify 
important merchandise departments. 

The outdoor flag is 4 feet by 6 feet 
with “Philco Super Market Parts Store” 
in large yellow letters on a deep blue 
background. The colors are weather- 
proof and will last for months. The 
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This streamlined radio parts super market was recently opened by McDonald 
Brothers, Memphis, Tenn., resulting in a “tremendous increase in business. 


flag is equipped with grommets, mak- 
ing it easy for the distributor to hang 
it from his present outdoor sign or 
from a flagpole. 

Philco also supplies each distributor 
with sufficient quantities of sure-fire 
announcement broadsides to mail to 
all of his dealers and service men. 

Gummed labels for heavy shopping 
bags are also provided. Distributors are 
told to pick up the number of bags 
they need ‘from their local — 
and then write in to Philco for the 
labels they will need for the bags. 

All material for dressing up the new 
super market stores is free of any 
charge to distributors. 

Service men and dealers are en- 
thusiastic about the plan. “Why 
shouldh’t they be?”” Mr. Gerhard asks. 
“They save time by being able to come 
right in and pick out the items they 
want and many more that they didn’t 
realize they needed until they saw the 
parts on display. They can take ad- 
vantage of many bargain ‘buys’ every 
time they come in. In that way they 
save a lot of money.” 

Distributors report that there is no 
grouching about items which are out 
of stock. If a bin is empty, the item 
is obviously out of stock and dealers 
can make their own substitutions. 
There are no complaints, either, about 
price or discount because all prices are 
net and so marked. Service men select 
exactly what they want and in what 
quantity they want it. There is no sales 
pressure—no fear of being overloaded. 

Mr. Gerhard points out that the 
super market means a large increase in 
dollar-volume over the old methods of 
selling radio parts. Another added ad- 
vantage is the saving of overhead. Most 
important of all, however, he says, is 
the enthusiasm shown by radio dis- 
tributors for this convenient, speedy 
visual way of shopping. 

One of the many enthusiastic dealers 
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Mr. Gerhard refers to is Fred D. 
Ogilby, formerly general manager, 
Philco Distributors, Inc., Philadelphia, 
and now general manager of the New 
York branch, who reports that he did 
“as much business in February and 
March 1944 as I did throughout 1943 
—and for cash!” And it was done, 
Mr. Ogilby says, with less inventory 
than at any time during 1943. It was 
done with the payroll reduced $60 a 
week, with no additional equipment, 
in the same space, and at the same 
neighborhood location. The average 
counter sale per customer jumped 
from less than $2 to between $9 and 
$10 per customer. 

“Everything sells,” says Mr. Ogilby. 
“With all items marked according to 
characteristics, service men can buy for 
all service requirements. Standard items 
—condensers, resisters, volume con- 
trols, etc., literally walk away. They 
buy every type which is placed in the 
bins and there are plenty of types, 
most of which never moved before.” 

Another enthusiastic response comes 
from Reading, Pa., where the self- 
service plan is proving its worth. H. A. 
Ollivierre, president, B.O.R. Radio 
Co., Inc., reports that after one month 
with the super-service parts store in 
operation the results were sensational. 
“We always have had a very good 
parts volume in Reading, and we can 
safely say that our volume now is up 
at least 50%. The average sale per 
customer has jumped from less than 
$2 to $12.” 

O. F. Achtenhagen, the Philco dis- 
tributor in Denver reports that “our 
parts sales increased 300%. The aver- 
age customer purchases up to $17.” 

These and many other Philco dis- 
tributors and dealers are telling their 
success stories to Philco management. 
In the opinion of Philco executives it 
all points the way to a new era in 
radio parts merchandising. 


“THE GREATEST 


FUNDAMENTAL WORRY AMONG 
HOTEL MANAGERS IS A MAJOR 


MECHANICAL BREAKDOWN” 


NEW YORK TIMES. OCT. 1, 1944 
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Modernization is on the Postwar “MUST” 
List of 9000 Important Hotels .. . and 
“Postwar” is here right now! 


EAD the facts. They’re actually conserva- 
R tive. They don’t begin to give you the 
whole vast picture of the postwar hotel 
market. 


You think of the hotel market, perhaps, 
in terms of food, beverages, day-by-day 
supplies. 

You are only partly right. Today hotel equip- 
ment, and many hotel buildings themselves 
are worn out. Practically every hotel in 
America needs just about everything. 

Up to now, these hard-pressed hotels could 
not buy. War shortages, priorities, rationing 
and all the rest of it made buying next to 
impossible. 

For 3 years, a tremendous backlog of buying 
power has accumulated. Today, it amounts 
to 250 million dollars for modernization alone 
—not including replacement purchases. 

And for years, Hotel Management has been 
editorially cultivating this vast market, in 
order to deliver it to America’s manufac- 
turers when postwar came. 

Again and again, we have told hotel oper- 
ators that their first job, come postwar, will 
be to renovate, rebuild, re-equip, redecorate. 
And now, for practical purposes—postwar 
is here. 

Already, many of America’s foremost manu- 
facturers are advertising to this market (214 
in Hotel Management to date in 1944). They 
are getting in on the ground floor — and 
working up. 

Unless you do so too, you risk missing one of 
America’s richest, fastest-buying markets. 


Ahrens Publications 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT ° HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, IIL 


Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols Osborn, 
805 C & S National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga.;: 
Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448. South 
Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Three American Builder Studies Especially Prepared 
to Help Manufacturers Answer Questions Like These: 


1 How can we reach those builders and dealers 


who are responsible for specifying and buying 


in the Light-Load Construction Industry ? 


y) Can a reliable estimate be made of the quan- 


tity of our materials or products that will be 


needed in the first few years of post-war building? 


3 How can I plan for thorough, profitable dis- 


tribution to the Light-Load Construction 


Industry ? 


RESIDENTIALand COMMERCIAL BUILDING: 


American Builder survey explains the 
conditions that will control the pri- 
vately financed construction of 1,600,- 
000 new homes and 300,000 new stores 
in the first three years of peace, and 
describes how, where and by whom the 
new homes will be built. 


it 
RESIDENTIAL 
COMMERCIAL 


BUILDING 


What the Survey Contains 


In charts and explanatory text, the 
terials and Supplies, study contains concise information like 
and their advertising Sige 
agencies. See coupon. this: 


FREE: to manufac- 
turers of Building Ma- 


1. Breakdown, population-wise, of the number of new Home and 
Commercial Units to be built. 


2. List of 64 building materials and products, and quantities of 
each needed to construct 1,000,000 new homes. 

3. Breakdown of building professionals responsible for designing, 
planning, specifying, constructing and buying in the various 
types of light-load construction, and percentage of construction 
for which each type of builder is responsible. 


4. A comparison of the conditions that immediately followed 
World War I with the prospects for the first years following 
World War II. 


Sales and advertising managers who have received the 
booklet say that its comprehensive analysis of the post- 
war building market has helped them determine the build- 
ing market potential for their products. 


calaetaetanbuabententantentantentententenent=henkeienbeieniants | 


American Builder, Research Department 7-E 
105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, my free copies of the 
American Builder Market Studies checked below: 


Residential and C] Building Products f—_ Inventory 
Commercial Building Distribution LJ Survey 
NAME 
OMPANY__ a — POSITION___ 
STREET 
CITY, STATE 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTION: 


This study of distribution can help 
manufacturers plan post-war sales quo- 
tas and advertising and sales promo- 
tion of those building materials and 
equipment that are sold through retail 
lumber and building materials dealers, 
It contains an up-to-the-minute pic- 
ture of the distribution channels used 
in the Light-Load Construction Indus- 
try (Housing, Commercial, Industrial 
and Farm construction), including the 
8 principal sources from which dealers 
buy; the types of building controlled 
by dealers; and a list of building materials and products, 
by percentage of dealers who handle. 
22,681 retail lumber and building materials dealers are 
described by types, by relation to population centers, and 
by credit status. 


FREE: a booklet about 
the Distribution Chan- 
nels for Building Ma- 
terials and Products 
used in the Light-Load 
Construction Industry. 
See coupon, 


INVENTORY SURVEY: 


A quantitative analysis of wartime 
inventories that will help a manufac- 
turer estimate the immediate post-war 
needs of dealers and distributors. 

Based on reports from 3,156 retail 
lumber and building materials dealers, 
it shows what purchases will be neces- 
sary merely to restore stocks of 43 
leading building materials and prod- 
ucts to 1941 levels; shows the number 
and percentage of yards that will buy; 
the average expected purchase per yard. 

Manufacturers and their advertising agencies tell us 
that they are using this book to help plan their post-war 
advertising campaigns and general sales procedures. The 
Vice-President of a large roofing Company said: “This 
Dealer Inventory Survey is just the type of information 
we need, not only as a guide to our future sales procedure, 
but as a clue to our future production schedules . . . it’s 
an indication that dealers of standing do not intend to go 
over-board on post-war inventories.” 


Builder's 
INVENTORY 


FREE SURVEY: reports 
inventories of Retail 
Lumber and Building 
Materials Dealers. See 
coupon. 


All Taree Based on Facts, not Theories 
These market studies can serve as a real guide to manu- 
facturers and their advertising agencies in planning their 
advertising, sales, sales promotional and distribution pro- 
cedures in the immediate post-war period; can help them 
plan for ample, but not excessive, production. 


@ AMERICAN 


BUILDER 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


Copies of these American Builder Studies are available at no cost 
to manufacturers of building materials and products, and to theif 
advertising agencies. But the supply is very limited on some of 
them. Please look first to make sure they are not in your files. 
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What about YOUR Fe 


Dt War 
’ TRAVEL ADS 


eir TODAY travel advertisers are dreaming up ad- Resort and Hotel Advertising for nine consecutive 
r0- vertisements like this one just to put their ideas for years (except for one year when it was second). And 
- future travel-selling into writing — just to keep their TIME will be tops tomorrow, too. 


eyes on the post-war ball. For instance—354,000 TIME families plan 


to visit a South American country some day 

—and 89,000 TIME-reading families plan 

to go within the first five years after the 
war, according to a recent survey. 


When people can go places again, many such 
advertisements will again appear in TIME. For so 
many travel advertisers have found that TIME is the 
best way to reach America’s most traveled million 
families that TIME has been the leader in Travel, 
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Designing 
to Sell 


STREAMLINED Mopev: American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa., 
introduces its new “Hygeaire” for air disinfection. It has 
been designed to combat absenteeism caused by cross 
infection in offices and plants. It casts ultraviolet rays. 


CoLorFuL Carton: Metro Chocolate Co., Brooklyn, has 
modernized the box for its Candy Spearmint Leaves. 
Colors have been upped from two to four. Designed 
and manufactured by Robert Gair Co., New York City. 


Reveats Contents: Visibility is the keynote of this 
new cookie carton designed for J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The cellophane wrapper with its 
all-over lace design was produced by Milprint, Inc. 


New Propuct—New Laser: Nestle’s Homogenized 
Evaporated Milk, produced by Nestle’s Milk Products, 
Inc., replaces three former brands—Lion, Every Day, 
and Alpine. A small reverse color box on the new label 
gives the name of former brand. Price remains the same. 


ArrticHt, Dustproor INnKstaNps: Top and _ interior 
fittings of self-closing inkstands are molded in five pieces 
of black Tenite plastic. Pieces make a unit which adjusts 
itself to ink supply. Inkwell parts are molded by Kampa 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and have a permanent finish. 
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Jal 


Markeling | Planned by 
Philip Salisbury, 
7 ’ Executive Editor, 
| [’ | (} f R A p 4 5 and designed by 
: The Chartmakers, Inc. 


the pattern of § UJ B UJ R B AN shopping 


Montclair, New Jerseygis a rich suburban Quick-consumption items like drugs and 
town of more than 40,000, located slightly foods are purchased in the main from local 
nearer Newark than New York, but its com- shops, but purchases of expensive items and 
muters are predominantly Manhattan - bound. fashion goods fall into this pattern: 


IN. MONTCLAIR ELSEWHERE BOTH 


WOMEN'S DRESSES 
AND COATS ia 


WOMEN’S HATS =” 


WOMEN’S SHOES Ss 


ACCESSORIES pe ge 
= 


MEN'S CLOTHING ot 
16 


CHILDREN’S 
4 


CLOTHING —® _pt 


LINEN => 
19 


RADIOS sg 


LARGE HOME 
EQUIPMENT EE GE 


SMALL HOME ° . 
EQUIPMENT al ee 


ane, Me, pitt pnts . . a 
JEWELRY wv" wey 4 A, aa 
ue 777 a7 we on Q a © 50 5 


U 
‘au Sat wWil® 


In the main, Newark draws the biggest cities such as Paterson, Passaic and Jersey 
share of non-Montclair shopping, with New City offer a lesser degree of competition. 
York getting the next largest share. The Wider selection and lower prices are the chief 
Oranges, Bloomfield, and other neighboring assets offered by stores in metropolitan cities. 
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Always 
Remember the 


FORGOTTEN 507% 


This cheery, if belated, Yule scene sym- 
bolizes the women who make up the two 
halves of your market! 


There’s Sally Smith, devotee of screen 
and romance magazines. If she buys Dell 
Modern Magazines, she’s 26. Her median 
income is $2,710. She’s a young housewife 
—working hard at learning her trade of 
homemaker. Sally’s curious about prod- 
ucts. She wants to learn more about yours. 
She’ll read your advertising—and act upon 
it—if you put it in her favorite magazines. 

And there’s Mrs. W. Q. Snapturtle, an 
average buyer of service magazines. Her 
median income is $2,990. Her median age 


Dell Modern Magazines 2 


MODERN SCREEN « MODERN ROMANCES « SCREEN ROMANCES 
THE ONLY WOMEN'S GROUP WITH 2 MAGAZINES OF OVER 1,000,000 COPIES EACH! 


s...shh!That’s a service-magazine secret! 

But she’s old enough to have learned 
her trade of homemaker a long time ago. 
Now she’s complacent about products. 
She thinks she knows all about yours. 
Still it’s smart to advertise to her to hold 
her brand loyalty. 


But please avoid the error of believing 
your market begins and ends with service 
magazine buyers. Remember—and adver- 
tise to—the “Forgotten 50%” of many a 
manufacturer’s market, the Sally Smiths 
of the nation. Especially the 2,676,000 
Sally Smiths who buy Dell Modern Maga- 


zines every month! 
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HOUSEWIVES ave smart 


inventory of home-canned stocks by kinds 


(millions of cases, commercial equivalent) Or is that a superfluous statement ? 


They showed it last year in their canning 


operations. With ration points low on can- 


ned vegetables, and high on fruits and juices, 


they reduced their home canning on the 


first and increased it on the second. 


In October last year housewives were 


storing 157,700,000 cases of canned goods, 


an increase of 14% over 1943. Commercial 


canned goods represented 16% of the total. 
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1-15-45 


DEC. 1943 OCT. 1944 


STOMACHS care better filled 


Figures on food consumption show that. civilians are consuming more 
of most foods than they did prior to the war. 


CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 
24 28 


2s----@ 
PRE-WAR TODAY 


38 45 


PRE-WAR TODAY 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS 


50 35 


PRE-WAR TODAY 


TOTAL MEATS 
16 93 


PRE-WAR TODAY 


annual 
consum ptio n 
per capita, pounds 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 
710 22] 


PRE-WAR TODAY 


FRESH VEGETABLES 
an 
PRE-WAR TODAY 


339 
410 


FLUID MILK AND CREAM 
| 
PRE-WAR TODAY 


was reasonably prosperous, but with considerable unemployment. 
along with well-filled pocketbooks. 
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The pre-war average is for the years 1935-1939, when ‘the nation 
Sound, strong bodies go 
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AEW MILLIONS RESPOND 


JANUARY 


83, 


1945 


BEN FRANKLIN walked with kings; and signed the Declaration of Independence. 
He crossed wits with the keenest diplomats of Europe; and helped write the Bill of 
Rights. He was one of America’s richest men, but he never lost "the common 
touch.” His "Poor Richard’s Almanac” became the common man’s maxims; the 


precepts and inspiration that made millions respond and helped make America great. 


Franklin’s down-to-earth simplicity, his sincerity and realism, were unknown or 
ignored in magazine-America twenty-five years ago. Then, True Story with its com- 
mon touch, its stories and articles that put the lives of real people on paper in 
simple, unaffected language — made new millions read where none had ever read 
before. At first scoffed at and ridiculed, True Story gained momentum from the 
millions of new readers it understood and helped. It accelerated the growth of 
millions more readers for other new magazines. It influenced the basic pattern 
of existing general magazines. |It re-directed the thinking of the movie, radio, news- 


papers — even of advertising itself. 


There has never been another True Story. Its 25-year leadership has never been 


challenged. True Story’s influence in the Wage Earner Market is greater today than 


ever before — be it for a greater understanding or greater sales. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE TRU I ST 0) RY 


THE COMMON MAN, WELL INFORMED, IS THE GREATEST 
FORCE TOWARD BUILDING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


' HOW TRUE STORY FOR SEPTEMBER 
FOCUSES THE “COMMON TOUCH” 
ON VITAL WARTIME PROBLEMS 


1. How to make a home in a boom town. 
2. How housewives in war work can 
prove geniuses on new methods. 


3. How Wage Earners can secure their 
own postwar jobs. 


4. How Capital and Labor can enter into 
new harmony and unity. 


5. How to solve problems of children 
of war marriages. 
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Octobers in N EW § P A P E R advertisitia 


Newspaper advertising by national adver- the paper shortage, but is nevertheless run- 


tisers (“general” advertising) is restricted by ning well above the average for pre-war years. 


—— i |. o> 40 


(| October linage figure s in millions of lines 
| = ae ae ie | 
1928 -— , See 
PICTOGRAPH By 1937 194] 4 


| . $685,000,000 MILLIONS OF SOLLAES OUY RAD il bill 


905 REPLACEMENT TUBES . § 
“3 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS is *) per capita 


SET REPAIRS AND SERVICING Even with no new sets available, our 
TALENT COSTS civilian radio bill last year was $685,000,000. 


See BO xoeeext PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


200 ELECTRICITY AND BATTERIES 


Sets in use as of January | were 
approximately 55,000,000. 1941 was the top 
year in production of civilian sets - 13,000,000 
sets valued at $460,000,000. 


) SALES OF BROADCASTING TIME 


TC ~ 
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TAMPA TRIBUNE 


i} Representatives 


* 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
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FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 
Jacksonville 


Reynolds -Fitzgerald, Inc. 
* 


Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 


«x 


MIAMI HERALD 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc 


* 


A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


PA NT sales: Mt 


trade vs. industrial 
y/ e 


7 “ to industry 

In a normal year like 1939 the sales of 

paint, varnish and lacquer are in the ratio of 

64 cents to industrial establishments for every 

$1.00 sold through retail establishments. To- 

_ day the ratio is 88 cents to $1.00. 

' retail trade 

Total sales of the industry have jumped 

from $337 million for the first 10 months of 

1936 to $526 million for the same period of 
I944, and are divided: 


unclassified 


PICTOGRAPH BY Source: National P. 


passenger CAaVS ave wearing out 


About one-seventh of our passenger Here are totals, in thousands, of July, 1944 
cars have disappeared since Pearl Harbor. registrations, and percentage change since |941 


81 a Note: Percentages with no 
6) 21.2 19.88 minus sign are increases 


LEGEND 


INCREASE OR DECLINE 
LESS THAN 1% 


V//) DECLINES | TO 5% 
Basa - 6 TO 15% 
2 “ - 169% AND OVER 


0.000 REGISTRATIONS 


- 00 % DECREASE 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Get Set to Sell. Eight top management 
men recently participated in a round-table 
forum on selling, distribution and sales 
management, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. So provo- 
cative and informative were their views 
on post-war planning and organization, that 
their informal discussion on industry's sales 
job has been reprinted in this booklet, 
“Get Set to Sell.’”’ The executives repre- 
sent Armstrong Cork Co.; Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ames Safety Envelope 
Co.; Van Raalte, Inc., Gillette Safety Ra- 
wt Co.; Cluett Peabody & Co.; Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., and McKinsey & Co. 
Write to National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 West 49th St., N. Y. C. 


Counter Attack. Closing the sale has 
always been the climax of well-planned 
salesmanship. And yet point-of-sale mer- 
chandising has always been the weak link 
in the promotion chain. ‘Counter At- 
tack” stresses the advantages of improved 
point-of-sale strategy, points out nine things 
manufacturers can do to supplement the 
salesperson’s efforts, and seven things 
stores can do to speed up related selling 
at the point-of-sale. Abbott Kimball 
wrote the booklet, which is available from 
Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Personnel Problems in the Postwar 
Transition Period. Re-employment of serv- 
icemen and war workers, lay-offs, personnel 
transfers, seniority rulings—these problems 
and others will confront all management 
men concerned with manpower reconver- 
sion. And these problems are analyzed 
intelligently in this new booklet prepared 
for the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment by Charles A. Myers, Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Information is based on a 
study of the experiences of 32 manufactur- 
ing and non-manufacturing companies. An 
appendix presents significant re-employment 
provisions of the Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940, suggested topics 
for supervisory conferences, and sample la- 

f inventory and questionnaire forms. 
Copies are 25c each from the Committee 
or Economic Development, 285 Madison 
Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


“The Palletized Load.” A new philoso- 
phy of simplified packaging which effects 
conomies in shipping space and handling 
costs is discussed in Robert Gair Company’s 
new illustrated booklet by J. D. Malcolm- 
son, technical director. It has been cleared 
through the U. S$. Navy, whose experiences 
with palletizing provides valuable informa- 
tion for shippers. Write to Robert Gair Co., 
Inc, 155 E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Men Who 
Know This 
Market Best 


James F. O’Crowley, President-General Manager of Wm. 
H. Frear & Co., Inc., Troy’s largest department store, 
says: “‘We have purchased nearly 450,000 lines of ad- 
vertising space in The Record Newspapers during 1944. 
Our organization recognizes the tremendous sales influ- 
ence these papers have on the 123,000 consumers within 


a 314-mile radius of our store.” 


Yes ... Troy, N. Y. is a BIG market and you can tell your 
sales story to “everybody” through The Record newspa- 
pers, Troy’s only dailies. They give you complete cover- 
age at ONE low cost of only 12c per line. 
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THE TROY RECORD: 
THE TROY REC TIMES RECORD 
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A VIGER ADVERT 


This ts Toledo 


INCORPORATED 1837 


...and this is the 


iy Toledo Blade 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


7 ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT NEWSPAPERS... 
===> OBSERVING THIS MONTH ITS 109t ANNIVERSARY 


NEWSPAPERS ARE ALWAYS THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
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Ford Post-War Plans: Improved Car, 


More Dealers, Basic Pay for Salesmen 


With supreme confidence in the future, Ford will tool up for a pro- 
duction of over two million passenger cars and trucks within the 
first two or three years after V-Day. There'll be fewer salesmen, 
but they'll be better trained and they'll make more money. 


today indicate that profits to 

dealers and salesmen with re- 
sultant leadership in the automobile 
field are the basic principles behind 
rebuilding the company’s selling or- 
ganization. The advertising theme for 
1945, “There's a Ford in Your 
Future,” can be well reversed for 
dealers and salesmen to read, ““There’s 
a Future With Ford.” 


OST-WAR sales plans of the 
Px: Motor Co. as they exist 


Optimism for Post-War 


J. R. Davis, director of sales, has 
presented his post-war plans to tfe- 
gional managers and dealers through- 


out the United States and they have | 


been accepted enthusiastically, A slo- 
gan, ““Victory Today, Leadership To- 
morrow,” leaves no doubts as to the 
company’s intentions. Mr. Davis has 
pointed out consistently that building 
war materials comes first, but that to 
be awake to post-war trends is essen- 
tial to leadership in competitive sell- 
ing. 
The Ford Motor Co. announced 
sometime ago that it would spend in 
excess Of $150,000,000 on expansion 
and reconversion of plants and facil- 
ities; that increased wages to workers 
was in the mind of Henry Ford; that 
the Engineering Department had been 
expanded, and that a new, low-price 
cat will be added to the Ford line. 
However, these earlier announcements 
did not state specifically how the vast 
Ford selling organization would pros- 
per in the post-war era. 
_ Optimism is reflected most prom- 
inently in the fact that more than 
70% of the Ford dealers intend to 
expand their sales facilities. Half of 
this group will erect new buildings to 
house their dealerships, while the re- 
mainder will either rebuild or remodel. 
Modern designs in buildings, suited to 
every price range and adaptable to any 
location, have been accepted, and some 
dealers already have selected their 
plans pending release of building 
materials. 

Of considerable importance to the 
sales organization also is the proposed 
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plan to increase the income of sales- 
men. Heretofore it has been traditional 
in the automobile field to pay com- 
missions only. Mr. Davis now is pro- 
posing that dealers pay their salesmen 
a basic wage—variable to conform 
with economic sections of the United 
States—plus an incentive plan of com- 
missions. The plan also is to have 
fewer salesmen, but to have men of 
high quality and pay them accordingly. 
These men, backed by an incentive 
plan, would tend to reduce selling 
costs proportionately while increasing 
their own income. Higher income also 
would enable them to better represent 
the company in their communities. 

Mr. Davis also has pointed out 
that there will be no change in the 
existing dealer franchise. However, 
the company does not intend to in- 
crease its dealerships. A few vacancies 
will be filled, and there will be a 
normal turnover which will require re- 
placements. But there will be no in- 
creases—adopting the same policy of 
fewer but better dealers. 

Introduction of a new low-price car 
offers vast opportunities for selling 
when the market becomes competitive. 
At the same time this car has social 
implications similar to those brought 
about by the first mass-produced Ford 
car. 


Goal is Market Leadership 


It always has been the policy of 
Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Co. 
to sell the best possible automobile at 
the lowest possible price. Economical, 
dependable transportation has been the 
basis of the company’s success. This 
policy made automobiles available to 
the masses, mainly agricultural work- 
ers and factory employes who helped 
build the cars. In recent pre-war years, 
however, it is the opinion that auto- 
mobile prices became too high, and 
the lower income levels were forced to 
purchase used cars. These income 
groups in the opinion of the company 
should have access to a mew car in a 
price range they can afford. This will 
be particularly essential immediately 
after the war since used cars will have 


driven a minimum of 50,000 miles. 

It is quite easy to comprehend the 
market such an automobile will open, 
and the opportunities salesmen will 
have. Even though the market may 
not become highly competitive in the 
first few years of production, the low 
price vehicle will have tremendous 
sales appeal outside of the groups that 
“wait to see what new models are 
like.” Its sales absorption quality will 
be tested at a time when the economic 
future is uncertain, and, should driv- 
ing restrictions be continued over a 
long period of time, it will be estab- 
lished as an economical transportation 
unit. 


J. R. Davis 
Director of Sales 
Ford Motor Co. 


Regional managers and dealers enthus- 
iastically favor his post-war plans. 


The low-price car definitely is not 
to be a small car or “doodle bug” as 
many persons believe, but will be a 
real family-size automobile capable of 
normal operations on the highway as . 
well as on city streets. The fact that it 
may be small in some dimensions is 
possible by proper engineering to take 
advantage of every cubic inch of in- 
terior space. 

Immediate post-war Ford, Mercury 
and Lincoln automobiles, which will 
be produced in that order, now have 
been fairly well established as to de- 
sign and chassis engineering. Although 
it is frequently referred to as a “face 
lifted” job, the Ford will incorporate 
more changes than were brought about 
in some other manufacturers’ yearly 
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“T knew this would happen some day. McQuirk 
can’t control his curiosity when he sees a copy 
of the Buffalo Evening News* with its complete 

coverage of world news events!” 


model changes in the past. The body 
will be retrimmed, and its appearance 
will be changed as much as Goverp. 
ment regulations will permit. This 
post-war model will have two sale; 
advantages. It will be a new car, al. 
though essentially a 1942 design, and 
will have new car appeal from a sales 
presentation standpoint. At the same 
time it will be changed sufficiently to 
protect buyers in future trade-ins, 

Motive power in the immediate 
post-war model will ,be greatly im. 
proved by using engineering advance. 
ments which came about during the 
war. These improvements in the ep. 
gine were installed in military vehicles 
such as the Universal Carrier and 
trucks for the Army and Navy, and 
were brought about through natural 
changes in engineering requirements 
to give better functional operation. 
Government regulations now permit 
these wartime improvements to be 
incorporated in the immediate post- 
war engine without further engineer. 
ing changes. 

Increased building facilities and 
plant expansion as well as a stronger 
dealer and sales organization point to- 
ward one objective—leadership in a 
tremendous post-war market. Ford has 
been optimistic in charting the market, 
but figures are based strictly upon 
Census statistics and sales experience 
gtaphs. Ford believes there will be 10 
million more car owners after the war 
than there were in pre-war days, or a 
potential market for the industry as 
a whole that will reach at least 40 


L. R. BouLtware 


Mr. Boulware has been appointed to the 
staff of Charles E. Wilson, president, 
General Electric Co., as a consultant oD 
marketing and merchandising. He | 

will assume the duties of N. R. Birse, 
recently retired vice-president in charg 
of operations of affiliated companies 
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Ficetép, there are millions of people in this coun- 
try who never heard of A. J. Cronin, let alone read 
his books. 

Now, we don’t say those folks — even the ones 
who can’t read — aren’t good customers. But you'll 
agree, people who do like A. J. Cronin have pretty 
discriminating taste in entertainment. And that is 
the kind of audience you get in A National Show 
for $37,200. 

1,500,000 families—that’s better than a 5.0 
point rating. And they are all yours to dominate in 
the Redbook audience. Redbook is their favorite 


show, because good fiction is their great enjoyment. 


A. J. CRONIN (ever hear of him?) 


OA NATIONAL SHOW 


for your product 


‘FOR *37,200 A YEAR 


counlele 


They pay 25¢ admission, turn to each issue many 
times, give it three and a quarter hours a month. 
These people who enjoy Redbook — they are as 


cohesive an audience as the following of any soap 


“ opera — — and at least as important. 


And your product can dominate this distinctive 
audience for $37,200 with a full page in every issue, 
all year. And without Redbook you can’t be sure of 
dominating this audience, even if you spend a mil- 
lion in other media! 

While Redbook is now over-sold, we'd like to 
send you “The Rating You Can Expect in Redbook.” 
Write Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


Build on This. Six million — 1 out of every 5 families — read 
Redbook, Cosmopolitan and American, THE MONTHLY GROUP 
— with less than 15% duplication. In all advertising there is 
no national opportunity equal to it — at anything like the 
price of $160,000 for 12 full pages in all three magazines. 
Isn’t this the soundest kind of national foundation to build on? 


million units within 10 years after 
production is resumed. This market is 
created, the company believes, through 
an increase in the number of families, 
the amount of money saved by families 
during the war, and the number of 
youths who will have come of age dur- 
ing the ‘‘no car’’ era. The figure does 
not take into consideration units which 
will be replaced constantly while the 
potential market is being reached, but 
concerns only the potential number of 
units owned within a 10-year period. 

Management of a sales program of 
this magnitude calls for strict self dis- 


— 


cipline to stave off the urge for “whole 
hog” selling. Mr. Davis realizes that 
sales position gained during a buyer's 
market is not a sound position. All of 
his thinking has been along the lines 
of “normal” sales and production. The 
big question, which only cold figures 
can erase, is “what will be normal?” 
To protect his company and his sales 
organization Mr. Davis is keying his 
strategy to the “long, hard pull” in 
which sales position will be gained by 
sound selling methods that can stand 
the test of both buyer’s and seller's 
market. He wants to gain sales leader- 


111,000 ROCKFORDITES 


With purchasing power? You bet! Five straight months 


of retail sales well in excess of $7,000,000 each month. 


92% home delivered circulation of the Morning Starand } 
Register-Republic takes your message directly into 
58,312 homes (Sunday 63,959) of this active high 


A. B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone east: SS kn 


spending shopping market. 
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;ROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


‘United States will select three dealers 
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ship, but he wants most of all to re. 
tain the leadership he gains—and this 
he says can only be accomplished by 
having a financially strong dealer or. 
ganization. 

Dealers will have a voice in com. 
pany policies, too. A commitice of 
dealers to serve as a factory advisory 
group already has been approved by 
the company. 

Purpose of the committee will be 
to interpret to engineering and pro. 
duction divisions the requests of Ford 
owners and to assist in formulating 
sales and service policies. 

Each of the six regions in the 


as representatives to a central com. 
mittee. These representatives will be 
chosen by the dealers themselves, and 
will not be annointed or recommended 
by regional managers. After selections 
have been made by dealers, meeting 
in their various regions, the central 
committee of 18 members then will 
meet in Dearborn with company 
officials. 

The products will be backed by ex. 
tensive advertising. Ford models will 
be advertised in all of the principal 
media, including magazines, news. 
papers, radio, and outdoor posters. 
The advertising copy and schedule for 
all of 1945 were prepared and ap. 
proved before the close of 1944. Both 
are, of course, subject to change, 
should circumstances make some 
changes advisable. 

Promotional plans also have been 
prepared and approved. These are 
both thorough and extensive. 

Note, in passing, that these promo- 
tional plans have been prepared after 
consultation with regional managers. 
This is a comparatively new develop. 
ment, as Ford never had regional man- 
agers prior to about one year ago. The 
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untry now is divided into six re- 
ions, With a manager in charge of 
ach region, and these regional man- 
wers are being consulted on many 


“EB matters of policy, not only because 


they are presumed to be intimately 
familiar with general conditions in the 
feld, but also because of geographic 
differences. 

Dealer helps will be extensive and 
thorough, too, and among these will 
bea sales training program for dealers’ 
alesmen which will be broader and 
more thorough than anything of the 
kind the company ever has provided 
in the past. This sales training not 
only will include visual media, such 
as motion pictures and slide films, but 
it will also include practical shop work 
alculated to familiarize retail sales- 
men with the product and with service 
operations. Some of the salesmen prob- 
ably will be brought to the factory, 
while others will be trained at regional 
offices and in the field. Regardless of 
where the training takes place, how- 
ever, all will be given thorough, com- 
prehensive training calculated to make 
them the equal of specialty salesmen 
of the highest types in other fields. 


Dealer Training Expanded 

Another post-war plan, which will 
not be implemented until hostilities 
cease, provides for training Ford, Mer- 
cury and Lincoln dealers’ sons at the 
Ford factory, the purpose being to give 
them a general background of com- 
pany operations. 

The training will include designing, 
engineering, manufacturing, assem- 
bling operations, service and selling 
methods, business management, dis- 
tribution, and office procedure. The 


‘Bcourse will last about six weeks. It is 


not intended to teach dealers’ sons 
how to operate a dealership, since it is 
the opinion of the Ford management 
that this can be taught best at the 
dealer's place of business. However, 
4 comprehensive knowledge of the 
company's activities, as provided in 
this course, should enable a dealer’s 
son to be more helpful to his father 
in his business and to be better pre- 
pared to assume active management 
later. 

So confident is the Ford Motor Co. 
that these post-war plans will “click” 
that they are contemplating tooling 
up for a production of over 2 million 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars and 
tucks within the first two or three 
years after production is resumed. This 
will be the first time since 1923 that 
the Ford Motor Co. ever has ap- 
proached the 2 million mark, and no 
single car ever has reached the million 
and a half figure in automobile his- 
tory. This gives the reader some con- 
‘eption of ,Ford’s post-war planning. 
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Sales Management 


Offers $300 in Prizes 


for the Twelve Best Letters on 


UNFAIR POLICIES 
IN DEALING WITH SALESMEN 


The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT believe it’s time to 
turn the spotlight on some of the practices that are giving 
salesmanship a black eye. 


Some of the policies we refer to are plainly dis- 
honest . . . such as hiring salesmen by painting a blatantly 
false picture of what he can earn on a straight commission 
basis. 


Some are unfair . . . such as adoption by the “house’’ 
of juicy accounts a salesman has spent long months in 
developing to the stage of productivity. 


Some are merely stupid . . . like expecting a man to 
go into the field and make good without any preparation in 
the way of sound sales training, or expecting him to make 
good on the basis of a quota that has been set by guess and 
by gosh. 


Some are unwise... such as compensation arrange- 
nients which give a man no steady income to guarantee his 
family the necessities from week to week. 


Some are anti-social . . . such as failure to provide for 
men who grow old in a company’s service. 


SALES MANAGEMENT wants to drag some of these things 
out into the open for frank discussion. The editors are offering 
12 prizes of $25 each for the best letters on the subject. 
Letters should deal with only one point of policy . . . should 
explain why the policy cited should be “outlawed.” Entries 
should be limited to 1,000 words. The editors will select the 
winning letters to be printed in SALES MANAGEMENT. Manu- 
scripts cannot be returned, and we cannot enter into any 
correspondence concerning entries. Entries close March 15. 
Address your letters to A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 386 4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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SOLID CINCINNATI READS 
THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


““T wish it were as easy 


to pick the right newspaper 
in every city as it is in Cincinnati” 


The most interesting newspaper in Cincinnati. Young! (For ail 
its 104 years!) Vigorous. On its toes. Looking ahead. Packed with 
more features, better features. Crisp, easy-to-read news editing. 
The Enquirer is geared—and we mean high gear—to reflect and 
appeal to the solid, substantial, thinking citizens of this solid market. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer is represented by Raul Block and Associates 
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Readers’ Service Can 
urnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
kervice Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Avenue., New York 16, N. Y. 


“Ideas for Solving Your Biggest Post- 

War Problem: The Training of a Hard 
iting Sales Force;’ a reprint of 12 
ticles on sales training from recent issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. (50c each) 


"4 Self-Appraisal Test for Your Sales- 
nen,” by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Asso- 
ates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


Salesmen’s Application Blank (see sam- 
ple in SM, August 15, 1944). Reprints up 
to 100 copies, 10 cents each; 100 and 
ver, 8 cents each. 


"Gagged and Bound,” by T. Harry 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 
T. Harry Thompson's Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64pp. (75c per copy) 


"Nineteen Questions About Aptitude 
Testing,” January 15, 1944. (3 cents each) 


"The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,” by 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. September 
1 through November 20, 1943. (10 cents 
each) 


"How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’ ?” by 
Bertrand R. Canfield, October 10, 1938. 
(5 cents each) 


"Wanted: A Realistic Post-War Program 
For Firms Selling to Industry,” by W. B. 
Spooner, Jr., Spooner & Kriegel, New 
York City. (5 cents each) 


"Key Man, Post-War,’ by A. A. Patton, 
McKinsey & Co., New York City. (3 cents 
each) 


"Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Afiliations of the Principal Department 
Stores.” March 1, 1944. (10 cents each) 


"So You Need a New Payment Plan 
jor Your Post-War Sales Force?’, by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. September 1 and 
September 15, 1943. (5 cents each) 
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The ‘140,000,000,000 Question: 


The effective use of ‘“‘Sales-Power”’ 
is rapidly shaping up as a primary 
determinant in achieving the $140- 
billion U. S. annual income* con- 
sidered necessary to avoid peace- 
time depressions. It will certainly 
be the basis on which hundreds of 
companies will fade or fail while 
others thrive and profit. 

Where does “‘Sales-Power” come 
from? It is the end-product of the 
accurate, adequate and pertinent 
facts that must serve as a guide in 


*C ittee for Econ 


shaping sales policies and steering 
them to success. 

The new 96-page study offered 
here has been prepared for the use 
of every businessman concerned 
with these problems. Two years in 
preparation, it is the result of an 
exhaustive research into the meth- 
ods used in generating and main- 
taining “‘Sales-Power”’ with greatest 
success. The combined experience 
of hundreds of leading organizations 
is represented in its 15 brief and 


ic Development est mate based on 1940 dollar value. 


fully illustrated chapters. 

Among its important subjects are 
methods and applications of market 
analysis, the part played by organ- 
ized facts with their analysis and 
use, the three fundamental controls 
required in modern selling, new 
sales presentation techniques, and 
other vital material. 

May we send you this study— 
“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 
Management” — today? Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for a copy. 
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How the Far West Is Doing a Job 
Of Regional Post-War Planning 


The Pacific Advertising Association has taken the lead in develop- 


ing a far-reaching program through which the eleven western states 


hope to consolidate wartime gains, and to achieve thereby a steady 


strengthening of the economy in terms of percent of national total. 


BY WARWICK S. CARPENTER 


Pacific Coast Manager, SALES MANAGEMENT 


POPULATION GROWTH, 1900-1940 
BY SECTIONS 


RELATED TO NATIONAL GROWTH 


If it is true that people 
are markets, then the 
Western states are the 
great market of the 
future. When people 
have good soil and 
climate, and __trans- 
portation — they pro- 
duce superior markets. 


N what is probably the Nation’s 

most far-reaching and consistent 

post-war planning on a regional 

basis, the Pacific Advertising 
Association has set an objective that 
seems destined to dominate western 
market thinking and action for decades 
to come. 

The objective is easily defined: In 
the post-war national economy the 
eleven western states will consolidate 
and enlarge their pre-war and wartime 
population, production, service, in- 
come and consumption into a con- 
stantly expanding percentage of nation- 
al totals. Work toward this objective 
has been going forward steadily for 
the last two years. 

This is a movable goal. It is no 
sooner reached than it advances again. 
More than might appear at first glance 
is involved in its formulation. 

In the first place, the West repre- 
sented in the Pacific Advertising Asso- 
clation—and that means just about all 
of western business from Colorado to 
Honolulu—expects and is determined 
to hold its relative wartime gains. It 

ses its expectation and planning on 
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A 16-PACE PAMPHLET, “New Market 
Measurements of the Western 
States,” prepared by Mr. Carpenter 
for readers, is yours for the asking. 
It is an interpretive analysis with 
post-war projections, covering 
trends in population, manufactur- 
ing and income, and _ illustrated 
with 20 charts. Address Readers’ 
Service Department Sates MAan- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


the long-term trends of its past history, 
on factual inventories of today, and on 
projection into the foreseeable future 
of the dynamic forces that produced 
the past trends and underlie present 
strength. Those dynamic forces are far 
from spent. They were the cause of the 
great western migration of the last 
four decades and are not yet brought 
to stabilization. They are swinging the 
center of gravity of the national eco-~ 
nomic life westward. 

Of special importance is the fact 
that the P.A.A. sees its goal in terms 
of national percentages or relations, 
which can be quite different from ab-~ 
solute volumes. This means that in a 
very real sense the destiny of the west~ 
ern states is not in their own hands, 
but in those of the Nation. This de~ 
serves a word of elaboration. 

The post-war national economy may 
show a decline in absolute volume. In 
that case the West will decline with it. 
But while following national ups and 
downs for decades, the West has nev- 
ertheless moved faster than the Nation 
on the upswings and held back on the 
downgrades, with the result that its. 
percentage of national totals has stead~ 
ily increased. Come national weal or 
woe after the war, therefore, the West: 
is determined and expects to hold and 
improve its relative position. If nation- 
al weal, western business leaders im 
the P.A.A. look for the greatest market 
expansion, absolutely and percentage~ 
wise, that the West has ever known. 

Past trends and present outlook 
make it completely impossible, the- 
western analysts hold, for the West to. 
experience a retrograde movement if 
the Nation is prosperous post-war. 
After the time required for readjust~ 
ment, the old long-term trends and 
basic economic imperatives, the stilt 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME — 
‘PER CAPITA = 1943 =x 


Not only does the Far 
West as a region stack re 
up well against the 
rest of the country, 
but in the list of 5 
twenty “100,000 group” 
cities leading in 1943 
per capita Effective 
Buying Income, eleven 
are from the Far West. 


agentes 


“I got the dope on that new machine 
two months ago, Steve . . . followed 


up an ad | saw in The Iron Age. 
And | found a new source for ma- 
terial right in the same issue... ". 
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see “O.B.” sitting behind a mahogany 
A air-conditioned office, you don’t think of 
“mechanic. He looks\like a high-powered 

e. He is! But he’s still a mechanic . . . one 
of t e gr -mechanics his industry ever produced. 
And he has plenty of cOmpany among the 20,300 
other administrative executives ‘who are numbered 
among the 100,800 Iron Age reaNers. Six-figured 
salary notwithstanding, ‘‘O.B.” still spends many 
shirt-sleeved hours roaming up and down the pro- 
duction line, chinning with engineers and designers, 
poking his nose into the experimental labs. Often 
he has a copy of The Iron Age in one hand turned 
to some new product or process he wants to discuss 
with the “‘production boys.” 

‘Way back when “‘O.B.”’ left high school to take 
a job as “‘sweeper’’ in an infant automobile factory, 
he became acquainted with The Iron Age. He claims 
that during the intervening 28 years he doesn’t 
think he’s missed a dozen issues. “Of course,’’ he 
says, “I’m a fine one to come to for an opinion of 
The Iron Age ... they’ve published two articles 
of mine, so naturally I’m prejudiced. But seriously, 
for a reservoir of information and accurate, on-the- 
spot reporting of new developments in metalworking, 
it’s in a class by itself. And I’ve met few metalworking 
men who don’t feel the same.” 


The case of “O.B.”" presented here in fiction form is based on 
the established facts of Iron Age readership by 20,300 adminis- 
trative executives. Any similarity to any living person is neither 
intended, nor should it be interpreted as such. 
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Who Reads The lron Age? 


Here is a breakdown . . . ascertained (1) by reader routing 
slips which contain reader names and titles furnished by 
company subscribers, and (2) by writing letters periodically 
asking who reads The Iron Age. Average readership per 
copy is 5.5 persons. 


Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurers, Comptrollers, General Managers, 
as ae eee iy rn ee 20,300 


aster Mechanics, 


Supervisors . a aie 23,610 


Production Executives Works Managers, General 
Superintendents, Superintendents, Production 
Managers, General Foremen and Foremen, Stand- 
ards, Methods, Inspection “eek bee ae Eee 


oeteovsccse ME 
ccoeccocne OO 
Key Men (Titles omitted but belong in above groups) 8,950 
coerce ccc eccer cence 100,60 


Purchasing Executives. ... , 


Sales Executives . 


~~. & ©, ee e@ 


Total Readers 


REPRESENTATIVES 


PIERCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
B. L. HERMAN 
Chilton Building Y" =: ce 
56th and Chestnut Sts. -. BOR 
Hartford 1 


Philadelphia 39 


Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton © Publication 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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unsatisfied dynamic forces, will have 
their way, and wise and fortunate 
business will coordinate with them. 
The P.A.A. sees its task of post-war 
planning as one of facilitating that 
coordination on a regional scale. 
During World War I post-war plans 
were not thought of. Now planning by 
the Nation, states, cities, companies, 
and individuals is recognized as es- 
sential. Because of its wide coverage 
and strategic position, the P.A.A. has 
undertaken a sweeping regional plan- 
ning which covers approximately 40% 
of the land area of the United States, 


more than 11% of the population, 
and about 15% of the country’s in- 
come and retail sales. That it is pos- 
sible to do regional planning on such 
a broad scale shows western unity of 
problems ani cooperation which is 
significant of itself. 

All of these are simple ideas. Full 
of western optimism as they are, they 
spring naturally from the fact that the 
West is still new country. Its poten- 
tials are only at the first stages of de- 
velopment. Its economy is young and 
far from the saturation of eastern in- 
dustrial centers. This youthful econ- 


Best Brana 
In Texas 


For twenty-two years wise advertisers have been using the WOAI 
brand to turn their products loose over the station’s 50,000-watt 


clear channel to range the key market area of the great Southwest. 


And it’s mighty profitable business for these advertisers, because— 


year after year—WOAI sells more merchandise to more people in 
Central and South Texas than any other station—at a lower cost 


per sale! 

$0,000 WATTS — CLEAR CHANNEL — NBC AFFILIATE — MEMBER TQN 
Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 

THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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omy soaks up new population, ney» 


enterprise, and all that constitutes §% oath 
progress like a sponge. It has done agencic 
so in the past with speed and vigor, "°° ‘ 
It will do so in the future until the While 
economic sponge approaches satura. asked 
tion, and that is a long time off. > 
The land is good to live in and stil) §”" P 
largely unsettled, and this alone js  §*", 
dynamic force of huge potentiality. }t -— 
is rich in resources and power which ind 
are dynamic forces in a mechanized Noverr 
and chemical and electrical age. It Charle: 
looks out on the great western ocean of P.A 
and upon teeming populations the §°™ of 
dynamic potentials of which are about _— 
to be released. The West already has cae 
been economically tested. Now war a 
and its aftermath will speed the growth gional 
that these dynamic forces generate. It § P"™* 
is inevitable and as simple as that. — 
War | 
P ‘ chairm 
Regional Planning Under Way fatty 1 
These are all marketing statements busine 
of prime importance. Their basis is a — 
great volume of public facts and fig. 9%" 
ures which, as the brief writers might dustry 
say, are hereby referred to and made ender 
a part hereof. Marketing in a declin- Heato 
ing or static economy is full of pitfalls Lawes 
and disappointments. Expanding econ-  “S“*" 
omies produce both regular and meres 
special dividends and undreamed of § ™Ki" 
opportunities by the very fact of their and 
growth. Horace Greeley knew that § *U*! 
when he advised young men to go light! 
west and grow up with the country, § Pl 
The western country is still growing | ¥*Y ‘ 
up, albeit now at husky stripling age 
and feeling its clothes too tight. The Ri 
P.A.A. is measuring it for a new suit 
when the post-war fabrics appear. Af 
But how does one proceed with fourt 
regional planning? First, by having - 
enough common interests to support eb 
unified action. Western people and Adve 
business are regionally conscious. They oe 
are set apart beyond a great plain and avil 
high mountains. There are so many ae 
common viewpoints that a great re- — 
gional solidarity has resulted. No com- | “‘8° 
parable section of the United States ag 
is so Closely knit into a common fabric the 
of thinking and action. ra 
Second, by now being so well or ndi 
ganized that it can function as a unit, ac 
or by setting up an organization for oa 
that purpose. P.A.A. is 40 years old § “ 
and has nearly 3,000 members in the ‘8 
11 western states, whose business 1s a 
advertising and marketing. Almost no § 'Y 
western business is untouched by tt i 
In the West advertising and market — °" 
ing mean more than making and sell- port 
ing goods and services. There is an ~t 
ever-present facet of regional develop- ; 
ment. P.A.A. placed this well-oiled for 
organization of advertising and matk- sd 


eting men and women, who needed 
no indoctrination in regional action, 
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at the service of all Government war 
agencies, with spectacular results in 
drives and movements of many kinds. 
While Government agencies have 
ysked it repeatedly for specific war- 
time cooperation, the regional post- 
war planaing was undertaken on its 
own initiative. 

Third, by surveying the situation 
and taking account of stock. In 
November, 1942, at the suggestion of 
Charles W. Collier, managing director 
of P.A.A. and under the general direc- 
tion of L. W. Lane, publisher of Sun- 
set Magazine and president of P.A.A., 
a committee was formed under the 
chairmanship of Raymond Reeves, re- 
gional business consultant of the De- 
partment of Commerce, to conduct a 
research project on “The Effect of the 
War Upon Western Markets.” Vice- 
chairmen of the committee were fac- 
ulty members of graduate schools of 
business in the universities of the 
western states. Other members were 
drawn from every type of western in- 
dustry and service. For nearly a year, 
under the presidency of Maurice 
Heaton, vice-president of Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer Co., the basic 
research went forward. This first com- 
mittee was concerned primarily with 
making measurements. The purpose 
and viewpoint were post-war, but 
actual post-war planning was only 
lightly touched upon. A report was 
published in 1943 and cleared the 
way for the next step. 


Research Report Valuable 


After the above preliminaries the 
fourth step was taken in 1944, with 
the active cooperation of George 
Weber, Mac Wilkins Cole & Weber 
Advertising Agency, Seattle, now 
president of P.A.A., when David E. 
Faville, Professor of Marketing, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Stanford 
University, organized a committee, 
largely a continuation of the preceding 
one, to study and report on “Products 
the West Can Produce and Advertis- 
ing’s Part in Marketing Them.” Its 
findings have just been published and 
are available at the cost of production 
which is $2.00, from the Pacific Adver- 
tising Association, Monadnock Build- 
ing, San Francisco. Market measure- 
ments have been continued, because 
they constantly change and need fre- 
quent reappraisal, but now specific 
analyses and discussions of western 
post-war business opportunities are the 
major themes. 

The report of the committee is a 
mine of suggestion and information 
for those who would do business with 
or in the west in the post-war period. 
Its approach is partly topical and partly 


tegional. Outstanding topics are the 
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= Y = Wuen the business traffic signal shifts, 


you'll want advertising that gives you quick get-a-way. 

Contact with all your prospects plus high-powered 
impression from the day you start will be yours with 
Outdoor Advertising. 


You can apply it precisely when you want it where 
you want it, and be sure of getting the contacts that 
count — timely impressions made upon your prospects 
“while on the way to buy.” 

Big size, daily repetition, and full color . . . providing 
perfect package and trademark register . . . distinguish 
Outdoor Advertising. It’s one of the best bets you have 
for getting away to a strong start. 

It’s the kind of advertising that gets response in. 
Michigan’s major markets. 


WALKER & CoO) 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


DETROIT °« GRAND RAPIDS «+ FLINT «© SAGINAW -« BAY CITY 


Most famous episode de Corvanted masterpiece is 


a ee / ee AEF 3D fi 4 
N WA 4" ne er Saal) ae 
that in which the deluded but ever-lovable knight 


goes tilting at windmills under the impression that they are a company of giants. 


The BOOK that SLEW the 


" DRAGON of SUPERSTITION 


GIANTS... SORCERERS ... DRAGONS 
. .» ENCHANTED CASTLES ... it is 
hard to believe that only four hundred 
years ago grown people took them 
seriously, but they did. Romances of 
knighthood still were the favorite 
reading of the time. 


Then, like a sweep of fresh air 
through a musty room, came the kindly 
laughter of a great book... anda great 
spirit. With the publication of Cer- 
vantes’ ““‘Don Quixote,” the last pre- 
tensions and superstitions of medieval 
“chivalry” fell away. 


The immortal history of the gallant 
but crack-brained knight and his faith- 
ful squire became a best seller almost 
from the moment of its appearance. It 
is still one of the most widely read and 
beloved books today. 


As a half-starved boy in Valladolid, 
Cervantes loved to read. He read every- 
thing he could lay his hands on. And 
unquestionably this life-long habit of 
reading helped to enrich the mind 
from which sprang the book that has 
been called the greatest novel ever 
written. 
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Byron said that Cervantes smiled 
Spain’s antiquated “chivalry” away. 
He did more than that. In the Middle 
Ages he gave to the world a book so 
wise, so tolerant, so modern in spirit 
.-. 50 immensely human and entertaining 
... that with one stroke it set the pat- 
tern for our time. 

7 7 7 

The extraordinary influence of “Don 
Quixote” was due first, to the book speak- 
ing directly to the mind and heart, and 
secondly, being read by many millions. 
Influence is the product of interest mul- 
tiplied by circulation. And the most 
powerful influence is that of reading. 
When you read, you set your own pace 
- +. Start and stop when you please <.. go 
back and read again. In no other way 
can you absorb ideas so completely. 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


Perhaps in all the history of the written 
word there has been no influence com- 
parable to that of The American Weekly. 
For The American Weekly speaks—not 
once, but 52 times a year—to the largest 
single reading group in America. 

The American Weekly speaks to them 
interestingly and directly of heartbreak 
and happiness... triumph... tragedy... 
love ; ; « of the advances of science and 
medicine . . . of the power and beauty of 
art, religion, literature. 

The American Weekly is distributed 
through a group of great Sunday news- 
papers and read regularly in more than 
8,000,000 homes from coast to coast! 

Can anyone doubt that the manufac- 
turer who associates his product with 
such an influence is tying in with the most 
powerful force in advertising? 


BEAN ERICAN 
\\/EBKLY 


f*The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICB: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW York 19, N. Y. 
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|) pACIFIG & MOUNTAIN. STATES 
As Percent OF U.S.A 


Don’t make the mis- 
take of thinking of 
the gains in the Pacific 
and Mountain states 
as a war phenomenon. 
Their growth has been 
steadily persistent since 
the turn of the century. 


growing western aluminum industry; 
lumber which now enters upon new 
phases of usefulness; paper and its 
products; and the marvelous and in- 
credible oil developments. The new 
western steel industry is well handled. 
Electric power and the markets which 
its unlimited volume makes for elec- 
trical equipment are presented in many 
ways. Western furniture and apparel 
are two industries which are carving 
important places for themselves in 
national economy, and those places are 
fully considered. Agriculture has ar- 
ticles from several viewpoints, one of 
the most significant being “The Post- 
War Case of Wine.” The tourist in- 
dustry, the greatest service industry of 
the West and probably of the Nation 
itself, is fully surveyed. 

Under the title of ‘Ten Fields of 
Opportunity,” the report points to one 
of the great dynamic reasons for west- 
etn post-war development. The West 
is a great consumer of manufactured 
goods which have little or no produc- 
tion within the western area, but a 
great opportunity to be manufactured 
there to supply markets close at hand. 
The 11 western states make 14.5% of 
all U. S. purchases of agricultural 
machinery, but produce only 1.3%. 
They buy 15% of all refrigerators sold 
in the country, but make only 2.6%. 
On an average, they buy around 15% 
of manufactured products, but produce 
around 3%. Never before has the 
West been filled with prime and sub- 
contractors of war products who must 
find something to make when the war 
ends, That they will pick up this chal- 
lenge is evidenced by the large number 
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visiting P.A.A. headquarters to get 
further information on this very sub- 
ject. 

The great. export potential is cov- 
ered in many ways, both from the 
standpoint of shipping and that of the 
most important export markets, like 
China, the East Indies, Latin America 
and Russia. 

Advertising’s opportunity and re- 
sponsibility in the post-war world are 
discussed by a dozen writers, all ex- 
perts in the marketing of western 
products. 

This is regional post-war planning 
under a free enterprise system. It is 
not planned production. It draws the 
business map in general outline, pro- 
vides scales of measurement, sets up 
sighting points, indicates trends, points 
out and discusses promising fields of 
activity. This provides orientation for 
companies and individuals. In the 
West it gives orientation to whole 
communities that work as a unit for 
their own upbuilding. 

Since much of the western develop- 
ment in the years to come will result 
from eastern manufacturers and mar- 
keters locating branches or main estab- 
lishments in the West, or otherwise 
increasing their western operation, this 
new analysis of the western outlook 
provides orientation for eastern busi- 
ness as well. 

The Pacific Advertising Association 
will continue this valuable research 
project in years to come, as long as the 
need exists, for the purpose of pro- 
viding the West with a continuous uni- 
fied pattern of regional post-war 
progress. 
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oo ™ of the 
Nation's Leaders Using 
the Slue Network / 


Beauty aid to the nation’s ladies 
...Jergens also charms the ears of 
America over the BLUE each Suns 
day night with Walter Winchell, 
Louella Parsons and Hollywood 
Mystery Time to give its Hall Mark 
of Quality to The BLUE network: 


How You’ Can Join the 
“Blue Book” of Radio 


on the Pacific Coast 


Forty-five’s another BLUE year 
with such tradition-smashing ins 
novations to help you soar to the 
top as— “Jumbo Tickets” for 
broadcasts...’ Line Blocked Time” 
to help avoid preemption by nas 
tional advertisers. Yes,’45’s really 
important. Re=conversion is immi- 
nent. Sales competition will return 
tougher than ever. Pacific Coast 
Advertisers with time on the 
young, virile, hard-hitting Pacific 
Blue Network will find sales results 
easier. But, good times still avail- 
able are going fast! So, come see 
us now in... 


New York ¢ Chicago * Hollywood 
San Francisco 
Detroit * Pittsburgh 


PACIFIC BLUE NETWORK 


4 
abroad and whe hed sung for the elect of 
four cumtinente—the little city of Mt Carmel . 
TIL might seem as far ewny as the distant plaset« 


She listuned ... almont unbelieving ...o « 
great sympbowic orchesizra pmated 6 mighty 
patoreme of saund. All too sean, it seemed, tne 
nowile reacted the final groove And. as the last 
boetiliant notes stilt echoed. the amtamatic record 
changer deftly tock charge Rise Stevens 
watched, fascinated. as ginaming meta! lifter the 


with all the soliciteun care of young mot! 


“Why, it's two miractes in one” 


work! | can't walt antil L howe & Moisaner si my 


Content to let others swing their 
fists in the free-for-all fight for 
business in the mass market 
after the war, this mid-west 
company is staking its future on 
quality. Big-name stars from 
the music world are pre-selling 


the product through advertising. 


stor of the Metrapatitan. star of — AUTQNATC aECaRD Chaneen—, 
wy 7 come i emily, 0 


“Mer lates: Paramount's Geing My Wey —in which 
wh exactly Wha this one” she plays the feminine lead opposite Ring Crosby 


LISSVER 
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Reprint of advertisement in The Atiantic Fortune, Harser's Magazine, House Beautifd, House & Gorden, National Geographic. Town & Country 


Meissner Picks “Carriage Trade” 


Market for Post-War Radio 


HE Meissner Manufacturing 
Co., Mt. Carmel and Chicago, 
Ill., for 22 years a manufac- 
turer of radio coils and parts, 
is one of the more than a hundred 
companies that will enter the field 
of radio receiver manufacture after 
the return of peace. 

Before the war, there were 33 
recognized manufacturers producing 
radio sets for the public. There was 
keen competition between them. Sales 
were running better than $300,000,000 
annually. When the hundred or more 
companies, new and old, start slug- 
ging it out, only the stoutest will 
survive; and the Meissner will likely 
be among the survivors. 

Feeling certain that competition in 
the low-price field will produce the 
most casualties, Meissner officials, after 
several years of study, have determined 
to train their guns exclusively on the 
relatively thin top-price market. Being 
pioneers in frequency - modulation 
(The company holds the second F-M 
license issued in this country.), they 
are at present concentrating their engi- 
neering skill on this phase, rather than 
on television. But television, too, is 
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being scanned for inclusion in future 
plans. 

Up to this time, due to a full pro- 
gram of war work, only one Meissner 
set has been produced. This is a radio- 
phonograph combining the latest elec- 
tronic developments with a cabinet of 
exquisite woodwork in authentic pe- 
riod design. So far it is a laboratory 
secret and has not been publicly 
shown. 

When a manufacturer plans to jump 
into the top-bracket market, starting 
from scratch, it is certain that some- 
thing unusual is in order to condition 
the public mind for acceptance. And 
Meissner, in preparation for the com- 
ing day, has done just that. 

One year ago, with nothing to sell 
and nothing to show the public, 
Meissner originated an advertising 
program unique in the radio industry. 
Full-page advertisements, in black and 
white, were started in The Atlantic, 
Fortune, House Beautiful, House & 
Garden, National Geographic, and 
Town & Country. The list was selected 
to get the eye of the creme de creme 
of readership. This list, somewhat ex- 
panded, will be continued through 
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Based on an interview 


a by Lester B. Colby with 
pe ODEN F. JESTER 


Vice-President 


Meissner Manufacturing Co. 
Mt. Carmel and Chicago, IIl. 


* 


1945 and as long as is necessary until 
sets are ready for the market. 

Not one advertisement so far has 
pictured the Meissner set or given any 
indication of what it will look like. 
Almost all of them have featured great 
stars of music, singers on the radio, 
outstanding concert _ personalities, 
famous orchestra leaders, virtuosos, 
etc. Among them so far have been: 
Howard Barlow, who grew up in Mt. 
Carmel, Jessica Dragonette, Gus Haen- 
schen, Rise Stevens, Bruno Walter, 
Fritz Reiner, Artur Rodzinski, Andre 
Kostelanetz, and Dr. Edwin Franko 
Goldman. 

Each of these famous people has 
heard the only Meissner set in existence 
today and has been glad to testify to 
its superior tone. Otherwise the secret 
is kept. Advertising, written by the 
Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis 
and New York City, fairly sings. 
Listen to it sing: 


“The music had stopped. Swiftly, 4 
metallic hand moved with almost supet- 
human intelligence, deftly picked up the 
record, safely deposited it into velvety 
softness. Even then, it was a moment before 
the listeners spoke. At last, their reverie 
broken, the words tumbled forth in 4 
cascade of praise. 


“Wonderful! Marvelous!’ exclaimed 
the golden-haired Jessica. 


Perfect—the first reproduction I have 
ever heard,’ said Gus Haenschen. 
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** THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS are 


in favor of American independence, 


American rights and liberties, free speech, 


free assembly, freedom of thought and 


action, and freedom of the press. ”’ 


QVM 


HE above is from an editorial 
written by William Randolph 
Hearst on April 21, 1935, on the 


policy of the Hearst papers. 


Independence, liberty, civil rights, 
freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought and action, free assembly 
and freedom of the press are what, 


nine years after Mr. Hearst’s edi- 


torial was written, the American 
people had to go to war to defend. 


The Hearst papers today stand 


unswervingly, as always, for every 


article in that profession of faith of 
Mr. Hearst and the Hearst news- 
papers. 


Every corporation, industry or 
store that has anything to advertise 
does so ONLY with the certainty that 
those eight AMERICAN FREEDOMS in 
the platform of the Hearst papers 
are in back of it. 


And that is why the Hearst news- 
papers are good newspapers for our 
advertisers and good newspapers for 
our readers. 


The HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
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“I felt as if the musicians were all about 
me,’ said the famous soprano. ‘It was utter- 
ly unreal, clear as crystal. There's nothing 
like it.’ 


“More came out of that record just now 
than I have every thought could be put into 
it,’ reported the man who has personally 
supervised many of the finest pressings ever 
made. 


“Jessica Dragonette and Gus Haenschen 
had just been listening to the only Meissner 
electronic radio-phonograph in existence— 
the final laboratory model perfected just 
before the war turned all of Meissner’s 
skill and knowledge to the manufacture of 
electronic war equipment.” 


This gives an idea of the tuneful 
qualities written into each piece of 
copy. Photographs used reach the same 
stratospheric levels. Valentino Sarra, 
the shutterman ultra, posed and 
snapped each artist. In each case the 
individual stands out against a stark 
black background. It is something for 
the well-bred eye. These illustrations 
not only set the theme for the copy, 
but in print they symbolize the beauty 
of the product. 

Consumer advertising generally con- 
veys the inference that it is well to 
“wait for the Meissner.” Response 


re 


{ N ASHVILLE ) 


WENTY hours by air from London, Paris or Buenos 

Aires, and criss-crossed by national and regional net- 
works of air lines, Nashville is one of the major air cross- 
roads of America, Its city-owned airport, costing over 
$10,000,000, can handle 500,000 passengers a year. Ex- 
panded under the Army Ferry Command into a great 
wartime center of aerial activity, Nashville’s Berry Field 
is the nucleus for still greater expansion planned after 
the war. Covering this whole air-minded market are 
Nashville’s two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION 


257,726 
920,843 


‘Nashville Banner ‘The Nashville Tennessean. 


EVENING 


". NEWSPAPER PRINTING CORPORATION, AGENT 


2 gate 
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MORNING SUNDAY ~~ 


Represented by The Branham C o'm pany 


Se Re 
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Oden F. Jester is a veteran phono- 
graph and radio sales executive. 


For many years he was associated 
with the old Columbia Phonograph 
Co., first in Baltimore, then in Phila. 
delphia, and finally as head of the 
company’s branch in Detroit. In 1925 
he was appointed assistant sales man- 
ager for the Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion’s Radio Division, of which he 
became sales manager in 1929. He 
remained there until 1934, 


Shortly after that he became sales 
manager for the Utah Radio Products 
Co., Chicago, and was appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales for the 
company in 1943. He resigned this 
position to become vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Meissner Man- 
ufacturing Co., April, 1944. 


He heads the company’s Chicago 
office, from which he directs the 
national sales activities of the firm. 


* 


has indicated wide interest among th 
true music lovers. Since no one, except 
Meissner officials and the musicians 
featured in the advertising, has so far 
heard the instrument, the response 
from the public and from interested 
dealers has been most unusual. This is 
the basis upon which the future adver- 
tising and promoticnal plans of the 
company are founded. 

“The campaign so far has been 4 
revelation to us,” says Oden F. Jester, 
vice-president. ‘““We know we have an 
unusual radio-phonograph. We knew 
something of the nower of advertising, 
and we thought we knew a good deal 
about the psychology of the public. 
It has remained for the present cam 
paign, however, to demonstrate with 
out a doubt that there is an excellent 
market for a high quality radio and 
that the public will respond to it even 
while it is clear to everyone that tt 
mav be months, even a year or two, 
before the Meissner can be brought 
to the market. 

“Only top-notchers in the world of 
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Faith Baldwin has just told her a Love Story 


HE looks young. She feels young. 
She is young. Young and alive— 
emotional and up-to-the-minute. 
And she has just read a moving 
sory by Faith Baldwin, one of the 
outstanding stars of Cosmopolitan. 
Great writing makes great reading 
and Cosmopolitan is crammed with 
the greatest writing of our times— 
with reading that stirs the emotions, 


that starts dreams and fires ambitions. 


So now, Bristol-Myers, now that 
she’s under the spell of Faith Bald- 
win’s writing, it’s your turn to talk! 
It’s your time to speak to her about 
Ipana for the Smile of Beauty. It’s 
your moment to tell her how Trushay 
and Mum will guard her charm. Yes, 
and while you're about it, tell her 
that Minit-Rub and Sal Hepatica be- 


[osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 
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long on her bathroom shelf. 


You'll never get her in a better 
frame of mind! You'll never find her 
in a more receptive mood. She’s 
all yours, for she’s been through the 
emotional world of Faith Baldwin and 
the other masters in Cosmopolitan. 
Emotion makes wars. Emotion makes 
marriages. Emotion makes sales. So 
take over, Bristol-Myers, take over! 


v/ 
Emotion makes Wars 
Emotion makes Marriages 
Emotion makes Sales 


YOUR PRODUCT 
DEMONSTRATED 


ON THEATRE 
SCREENS ! 


More than half of the theatres in 
the nation are under contract to us 
to demonstrate products and present 


sales messages in motion pictures. 
ees 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


LEXKANDER 
Fim (Co. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


OVER QUARTER CENTURY OF 
SCREEN ADVERTISING. 


that you ore backing them up and making 
future plans for them through advertising 
in the daily and Sunday Buffalo Courier- 
Express. Dealers and distributors through- 
ovt Western New York read it regularly 
and have done so for years. You will sell 
consumers at the same time. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


Sales Representative Milwaukee terri- 
tory. Seasoned, financially responsible. 
Seeks one industrial line Wisconsin, 
Minnesota territory. Box 2069, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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music, radio and entertainment are 
selected for endorsements in our ad- 
vertising. We are building the idea 
that this is a ‘musician’s instrument.’ 
The Meissner name, we know, is not 
well known to the public. Our job at 
present is to fix that name indelibly in 
the public consciousness as not only 
a good, but the very best in radio and 
phonographic reproduction.” 

Tying in with the national consumer 
campaign is a strong dealer campaign 
which is even now, though production 
of the sets may be months away, being 
carried on in the technical radio press 
and in leading publications in the 
fields of musical merchandise, furni- 
ture and electrical appliances. 

The dealer campaign features, in 
part, reproductions of the full-page 
national consumer advertisements, plus 


_ an additional column of dealer copy 


alongside. In other fields the business 
paper campaign is built around the 
electronic and radio parts which the 
company has manufactured for 22 
years and which will continue to be 
a highly important division in the 
company’s post-war operations. 

Mr. Jester late this fall completed 
several trips covering approximately 
50,000 miles, during which he visited 
wholesalers and dealers in radio and 
radio equipment in every part of the 
United States. The result of this pre- 
liminary analysis is that a direct fac- 
tory-to-dealer program has been out- 
lined for Meissner distribution. 


Workmanship Is Grade A 


“We shall use specially selected out- 
lets in specially selected -marketing 
areas,” Mr. Jester says. “The dealer 
need not necessarily be in a large city. 
Starting off, we shall concentrate on 
the 100 topnotch centers, each with 
a population of 100,000 or more. Con- 
tracts will be signed with only one 
dealer in each town, with the ex- 
ception of a few very large cities such 
as New York City, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Los Angeles. 

“In these larger places we may 
name, say, one department store, one 
music store and one furniture store. 
Where the No. 1 outlet in each or any 
of these categories is already com- 
mitted to a competing line, we shall 
not hesitate to sign the No. 2 outlet 
if it happens to be free. Size is not 
necessarily the determining factor, but 
rather the quality of representation a 
dealer can give us.” 

This idea of quality representation 
for a quality product comes up again 
and again in any discussion with Mr. 
Jester. Also, the fact that the Meissner, 
though the same chassis will be used 
in a variety of cabinets, will be almost 
a custom-built job. Even now, though 


the factory at Mt. Carmel is completely 
devoted to production of electronic and 
radio equipment for the military sery. 
ices, the personnel is gradually being 
educated to the fact that its work on 
the radio-phonograph combination af. 
ter the war will demand the highest 
skills and almost guild-like pride of. 
workmanship. 

And ‘eodine of personnel (In Mt. 
Carmel they call it “‘precision-el.”) 
the factory and its home town deserve 
examination in terms of the high goals 
set for the post-war combination. 


Plant Site in Musical City 
Mt. Carmel, a small city of 7,500 


people, on the banks of the Wabash f 


in southern Illinois, has been called 
the “‘little city of great music.”’ Music 


has long been a major passion among 
its people. This, to some extent, is one | 


of the reasons the Meissner chose it as 


the home for its plant. About 10% | 
of the city’s population is employed in ] 


the Meissner factory. 

Children in Mt. Carmel begin their 
musical education early and follow a 
carefully supervised general music edu- 
cation program through the grades 
and high school. The high school 
music department is headed by one 
of the highest salaried directors in the 
state for any school in its class. 


The high school library of recorded | 


music is second to none, among high 
schools, in the country. The records 
are used for music appreciation work 
as well as for comparative study by 
band, orchestra, choral groups, and 
individual students. This library was 
considerably increased by a donation 
of almost 1,000 additional records by 
the Meissner company, early this year. 
In most towns of similar character in 
the United States, the high school 
athletic coach is among the leading 
citizens of the community. In Mt. 
Carmel, the high school music director 
is a highly ly ae figure. 

Organized in Chicago in the early 
’20s, the Meissner plant was moved 
to Mt. Carmel in 1936. The company’s 
choice of a new location was influ- 
enced, at least in part, by the musical 
tradition of Mt. Carmel. Today, by far 
the greatest majority of Meissner em- 

loyes not only live there, but were 

rm and raised there in the musical 
atmosphere which is the city’s greatest 
claim to fame. 

“These people are music lovers,” 
James T. Watson, president of the 
company, points out. ‘We believe that 
their love for music will be a big asset 
to the quality and workmanship which 
will go into what we believe will be 
the highest type musical instrument of 
its kind on the market. We brought 
our plant here because we wanted to 
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york and to live in such a community.” 

Cabinet designs for the Meissner 
Fombination are being worked out by 
rank C. Lee, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
pne of the three best period furniture 
Hesigners in the United States. Active 
n this field for over a quarter of a 
entury, Mr. Lee spent a number of 


‘fears in Europe as a free-lance and 


or a time also as the studio head in 
fadrid for Waring and Gillow, world 
amous interior designers of London. 
e is the only American-born designer 
ver employed by this firm. His ex- 
herience in the United States includes 
ervice with W. & J. Sloan of New 
York City; with Marshall Field & Co., 
hicago; and Berkey and Gay, Grand 
Rapids furniture makers. 


: Standard Is Perfection 


“Most radios are built down to a 
rice rather than up to a standard,” 
r, Jester believes. “Most frequently, 
e cabinet work suffers when sacrifices 
nust be made in terms of price. We 
pave given Frank Lee free reign on 
e designs he is creating for the 
eissner. We want the best cabinets, 
ust as we want to build the very best 
Mechanical equipment into our in- 
Btruments. 
| “This idea of quality is being car- 
ied through in everything we do with 
And for the radio-phonograph. All our 
Bales material is being created to 
breathe ‘class.’ Even our letterheads 
have been re-designed to that purpose. 
Dur salesmen and our dealer's sales- 
men are being educated to do the best 
ossible job and to reflect the highest 
“Nothing is entirely static, least of 
| radio development. While we could 
but out what we believe to be the best 
adio-phonograph on the market in a 
ew weeks, if war conditions opened 
p the market today, we know, too, 
hat the war is daily producing new 
levelopments in radio. Our war work 
§ keeping us in close touch with these 
levelopments. If they are practical and 
an be incorporated in our post-war 
t to improve it still more, they will 
be included.” 


NO USE TURNING 
CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may lf You 
oing jus at. 2 
There's a7 billion | “@sufacture 
dollar market you and Sell 
could eneourege| COSMETICS 
simply by letting 
these people know you'd welcome their 
business. or the Negro looks to his race 
press for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro apers can earn his confi- 
dence, Geod will and regular patronage. 
But whether your product is cos- 
metic. food, urimx, wearable, or any- 
“auing else, it will pay you to write to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., New York, for the facts on 
the success stories built out of reach- 
ing this great and growing market. 


| 
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Yes, record-keeping has been streamlined by the 
oldest air transport operator in the country to keep pace with 
speed aloft. National Loose Leaf Covers are used in every de- 
partment . . . from coast to coast and border to border. 


Of particular interest is a new system of color identifica- 
tion for regulations manuals. Deep Mainliner blue predomi- 
nates . . . with a green band for communications, beige for 
air cargo, brown for drafting department, gray for spare 
parts, and so on. Color helps . . . for quick, easy reference! 


And National Covers are helping United prepare for the 
big days ahead as well. Just as you 
can prepare . . . the LOOSE LEAF 
way ... for easy-to-read, easy-to- 
change, easy-to-expand catalogs, 
price lists, manuals, and sales port- 
folios. 


oi 
Of course you'll want NATIONAL COVERS, 
advice and constructive help in your plan- RING BOOKS . . . strongest 


ning ... or, if you prefer, our representative at points of greatest wear 


will call, * - + @re again available. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why Not Let Consumers Give You 
The Right “Sales Language?” 


Your survey can yield a rich crop of ideas not only for product 


improvement but also for sales slogans, copy themes and packaging. 


That is—providing your field investigators employed the right 


technique for obtaining the unadulterated opinions of consumers. 


66 HO’S going to bless 
product with fool-proof 
sales language — with 


fool-proof packaging— 
sure-fire merchandising angles?” 

These are questions that are certain 
to plague many a manufacturer when 
post-war competition leaves little or 
no margin for error. 

Archibald S. Bennett, founder of the 
market research firm, A. S. Bennett 
Associates, predicts that the astute 
producer of packaged goods is going 
to look more and more frequently to 
the consumer for the most reliable 
answer to these problems. 

In his opinion there will be far less 
tendency to stake all—or almost all— 
on the “hope we're right” decisions 
reached in sales conferences—on a 
—— ability to flash magic 
sales slogans out of a hat—on a pack- 
age designer's artistry. In other words, 
intuitive selling is fast becoming obso- 
lete. Market research—analyses of 
consumer preferences, it has been 
proved, can and will eliminate the 
often costly guesswork and furnish the 
manufacturer with a blueprint for win- 
ning markets. 

However, it should be emphasized 
that when a consumer survey does fail 
to achieve its purpose it is because the 
field investigator has not the proper 
tools or technique with which to probe 
the consumer mind and thus cannot 
report reliably on the consumer’s real 
reactions and opinions. 

Is there any special device whereby 
the consumer's real preferences and 
Opinions may be captured and accur- 
ately reported? Bennett’s field investi- 
gators have been trained to use one 
that has repeatedly done the trick. 
Their system is to obtain, after the 
completion of a brief but thoughtfully 
prepared questionnaire, a direct “I 
think—” statement from the inter- 
viewee about the particular product or 
package. 

This opinion or statement must be 
in the respondent’s own language— 
regardless of how ungrammatical or 
“earthy” it might be. 

Not infrequently an ideal sales 
slogan, advertising copy theme or a 
valuable packaging suggestion is dis- 
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covered in these direct, unadulterated 
“I think—” statements of the con- 
sumer. 

For example, some time ago, Mr. 
Bennett undertook a consumer survey 
for a certain packaged food manufac- 
turer. In his final report he divided 
the consumers into four groups, A, B, 
C, and D. Group A, it was revealed, 
preferred the manufacturer's brand to 
others, while Group B used other 
brands or had no particular preference. 
Group C rarely used any brand of 
that particular kind of food, while 
Group D were out-and-out non-users. 

The manufacturer, naturally, was 
eager to learn why the consumers in 
Group A displayed such a solid pref- 
erence for his particular brand. The 
answer was astoundingly simple—‘‘it 
cooked up better.” This was a food 
that required cooking and the heaviest 
users of it were women who regularly 
cooked family meals. Therefore flavor 


and nutritive value were secondary, 

This survey proved to the map 
facturer that in all his years of heay 
consistent advertising he had cog 
pletely overlooked what his mo 
steadfast customers regarded as } 
product’s best selling point. It to 
these regular users of his product 
tell him just what that selling poi 
was. Furthermore, “it cooks up bette; 
supplied a sales language that could| 
heard far and above that of his cog 
petitors. 

Another time Mr. Bennett conduct 
a survey for a company that had beg 
established and controlled by one fag 
ily for 75 years. His purpose was 
learn from consumers in their ow 
words why they liked or disliked th 
company’s product. Their verbati 
opinions gave the company a weal 
of sales ammunition—ammunition 
long established firm never dream¢ 
it possessed. Here again this type ¢ 
survey supplied the ideal sales |; 
guage to be used in the promotion , 
the product. 

“Let the consumer ‘write the ticke 
for your product,” advises Mr. Bet 
nett, “and you'll find sure-fire accep 
ance.” 

Manufacturers and advertising age 
cies are too prone to confine the 
interest to the final tabulations of 
survey, according to Mr. Bennett. H 
experience has convinced him that t 
type of survey cited in these two cast 


“Now Joe, don’t tell me the home office is 
fretting about my morale again!” 
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supplies a treasure trove of copy, pack- 
ing and sales ideas that is all too 
often overlooked. 

§ Particularly does Mr. Bennett rec- 
ommend this type of survey for the 
solution of post-war packaging _ 
lems. His own recently completed sur- 
vey on coffee packaging revealed some 
unexpected consumer reactions which 
should be of considerable interest to 
both manufacturers and producers of 
packaging materials. 

For instance, it was revealed that 
many housewives favored the wartime 
glass jar to the pre-war tin can because 
% of its re-use value. On the other hand, 
a great number objected to the trans- 
® parency of glass on the theory that 

Fhe weakened the coffee’s flavor. 
Women in farm areas actually pre- 
ferred the tin container to the glass 
jat despite its re-use value in pre- 
serving foods. Coffee containers made 
of tin, it appears, are saved and used 
for plant seedlings and containers for 
nails and small tools. 


Some Suggest China Jars 


Some women suggested that coffee 
manufacturers adapt a uniform size 
ja. This, they feel, would eliminate 
the jar cover problem during the can- 
ning season. Not a small number 
would like to see coffee put up in china 
jas which would have both utility 
and decorative re-use value. 

While, naturally, not all consumer 
suggestions are practical or adaptable 
A packaging survey of this type pro- 
vides a rich source of sales ideas. 

City dwellers, it was revealed, pre- 
ferred the easily disposable tin con- 
tainers. Lack of storage space and dis- 
like of destroying good glass jars were 
the reasons given. The paper bag con- 
tainer has its champions, too, it ap- 
pears. Many housewives claim that they 
are not interested in tin or jar con- 
tainers as they always transfer the 
coffee they purchase into a coffee can- 
ister, 

There is the possibility, Mr. Ben- 
nett points out, of a trend on the part 
of the manufacturers to adopt more 
than one style of container for their 
products. By so doing they could meet 
the expressed preferences of the coun- 
tty’s various markets—urban, rural— 
southern or midwestern. 

The same trend may develop in the 
dissemination of advertising and pro- 
motion material. Advertisers may local- 
we their advertising copy—gear its 
appeal to the preferences and /anguage 
of the different sections of the country. 

When that day comes, predicts Mr. 
Bennett, the market survey that sup- 
plies the verbatim opinions and re- 
actions of consumers will chart the one 
teliable course. 
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ANY a war-time trick has 
come from KODAK’S magic sleeve of 
science ... nearly all of them quick- 
ly available for better pictures ahead 
in years of peace. Lenses, shutters, 
projectors, film, all as well take pic- 
tures of peace as of war—new and 
better and cheaper pictures, in new 
color, for new millions, in new far- 
distant places, explored by new 
world-wise vacation adventurers. 


ONCE the war is won, no 
serious heavy industry conversion 
problems here at KODAK. Roch- 
ester’s industry is predominantly 
“end product”; like KODAK— 
branded, accepted finished goods 
employing skilled intelligent, well- 
paid workers . . . Read the facts to 
the right. 


THE same holds true of 267 
surrounding communities and the 
rich farm section constituting our 
655,000 Rochester Area—dominantly 
covered by these two newspapers. 


Rochester workers make 
more; can buy more—High- 
est per-capita value of 
manufactured products 
among all large (over 100,- 
000) cities ... Finished pro- 
ducts—branded, known and 
sold throughout the world: 


 Vaalatiitiee Made 
Means Quality 


Eastman Kodaks and Films « 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 
and Glasses « Stromberg- 
Carlson Radios and Tele- 
phones « Bond Clothes « 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes « 
Fashion Park Clothes « 
Adler-Rochester Clothes « 
Michaels-Stern Clothes « 
Timely Clothes « General 
Railway Signals « Delco Oil 
Burners and Pumps e Ritter 
Dentists’ Equipment e 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks « 
Taylor Thermometers « 
Gleason Gears and Gear 
Cutters « Beech-Nut Coffee 
e Blue Label Catsup « Clapp 
Baby Foods e Todd Protec- 
tographs e Hickok Belts and 
Braces « Yawman & Erbe 
Office Equipment « Mason 
& Hamlin, Knabe and 
Chickering Pianos « Fanny 
Farmer Candies « Superba 
Cravats e Graflex Cameras 
Shur-On Glasses « Matrix 
Shoes e Cutler Mail Chutes 
e French's Mustard, Bird- 
seed and Spices « Snider's 
Catsup e Barbara Gould and 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
e General Motors Automo- 
bile Accessories « Arch- 
Aid Shoes for Women e 
Merchants Despatch Trans- 


, Saree Corporation. ¥ 


Trade-Marks: Life Blood 
Of Free Enterprise 


If we are to preserve incentive in our economy, manufacturers and 


merchants must be left free to compete for the consumer’s dollar by 
offering differentiated products at differentiated prices. Without 


this freedom, free enterprise would be replaced by state control. 


BY GEORGE BURTON HOTCHKISS 


Professor of Marketing 
New York University 


N 1933, Albert Einstein declared 
the basic principle of individual- 
ism in these words: ‘Any power 
must be the enemy of mankind 

which enslaves the individual by terror 
and force, whether it arises under a 
Fascist or Communist flag. All that is 
valuable in human society depends 
upon the opportunity for development 
accorded to the individual.” In order 
to escape this enslavement, Dr. Ein- 
stein and other great European scien- 
tists came to the United States, the 
traditional center of liberalism. 

But since that day they have seen 
here and elsewhere an almost constant 
swing toward the suppression of the 
individual and the supremacy of the 
state. While this has in most pro- 
nounced in the European countries, 
it has not been absent from the West- 
ern Hemisphere altogether. The trend 
toward state control in the United 
States.is clearly evident to the unbiased 
eye of the visiting foreign scientist. 


Etatism Versus Liberalism 


Such a scientist is Ludwig von 
Mises. In his recently published study, 
“Omnipotent Government,” Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, he declares: ‘““The 
most important event in the history of 
the last hundred years is the displace- 
ment of liberalism by etatism.” Etatism 
(pronounced éé-tat’-ism and derived 
from the French word Etat meaning 
State) is his word for a policy of gov- 
ernment which “assigns to the state 
the task of guiding the citizens and of 
holding them in tutelage. It aims at 
restricting the individual’s freedom to 
act.” Whether called by this name or 
by one of the various synonyms, such 
as statism, authoritarianism, totalitari- 
anism, communism, ot mazism, the 
policy necessarily involves a huge army 
of bureaucrats armed with discretion- 
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ary powers and able to make use of 
coercion and compulsion in the en- 
forcement of their decrees. 

Every business and professional man 
in America, and many an employe, has 
by this time discovered how seriously 
his own freedom of action is cramped 
by the restrictions of a planned econ- 
omy. Most of them accept the restric- 
tion cheerfully, in so far as these seem 
necessary for the prosecution of the 
war. But many are disturbed by the 
possibility that war necessities may 
fasten upon us permanently a system 
alien to us in America—a system that 
destroys free enterprise. 


Fair Regulation Difficult 


Our attitude is partly accounted for 
by the general belief that the dictators 
of the Axis countries are evil men, 
whereas the managers of our own 
planned economy are men of good 
will. This belief may have some justi- 
fication. However, it is much more 
likely that the system itself is evil. 

Thus we find in certain Federal 
bureaus and commissions a constant 
reaching out for more and more 
power. Where regulations fail to 
achieve their objects, more regulations 
are demanded to make the first ones 
effective. 

The regulatory official is usually in 
a position to extend favors, and is 
therefore besought by various pressure 
groups. Obviously, the interests of dif- 


ferent groups seldom coincide. It is’ 


impossible to devise regulations that 
will give higher prices to sellers and 
lower prices to buyers, or higher wages 
to labor at a lower cost for their serv- 
ices. A solution may then be found in 
subsidies which conceal the truth by 
passing costs on to present tax payers, 
or, worse still, to future tax payers. 
Where the failure of regulation is 
too obvious to be concealed or ignored, 
a favorite method is to offer a sub- 
stitute. Thus the consumers’ complaint 


against high prices has several time; 
become a convenient opportunity to 
offer the gold brick of official quality 
regulation . . . A, B or C grades. Such 
regulation is not only more difficult 
of enforcement than price regulation; 
it also offers more opportunity for in. 
competent and dishonest inspectors, 
Even if it could be administered justly, 
it still would be deceptive because it 
groups together in one grade, items 
which differ widely in their character. 
istics and values. 

Surprisingly, we find among teach. 
ers many who vigorously advocate the 
extension of planned economy, even 
to such matters as officially regulating 
the quality of consumer goods and 
censoring the advertising representa. 
tions of the manufacturers. It is sur- 
prising, because most teachers advocate 
academic freedom and resist vigorously 
any attempts by authorities to censor 
their classroom utterances. Neverthe. 
less, some of them are in favor of 
authoritarian policies which restrict 
business men and their utterances. 


Trend to Totalitarianism 


The present war, of course, pro- 
vides the strongest possible reason for 
the temporary suppression of indi- 
vidualism. Limiting production of 
consumer goods, freezing models, sim- 
plifying styles, rationing scarce essen- 
tials and various other restrictions on 
individual enterprise were all justified 
in the emergency. 

But such measures help the trend 
toward Etatism, which had begun long 
before the war and indeed was a basic 
cause of the war. Von Mises sums up 
the historical background as follows: 

“In the history of the last two hun- 
dred years we can discern two dis- 
tinctive ideological trends. There was 
first the trend toward freedom, the 
rights of man, and self-determination. 
This individualism resulted in the fall 
of autocratic government, the establish: 
ment of democracy, the evolution of 
capitalism, technical improvements, 
and an unprecedented rise in standards 
of living. It substituted enlighten 
ment for old superstitions, scientific 
methods of research for inveterate 
prejudices. It was an epoch of great 
artistic and literary achievements, the 
age of immortal musicians, painters, 
writers, and philosophers. And t 
brushed away slavery, serfdom, torture, 
inquisition, and other remnants of the 
dark ages. 

“In the second part of this period 
individualism gave way to anothet 
trend, the trend toward state omf 
potence. Men now seem eager to ves 
all powers in governments; i.e., in the 
apparatus of social compulsion af 
coercion. They aim at totalitarianis® 
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EYE-DENTIFICATION 


It is axiomatic that the brain accepts, understands 


and retains what the eye sees far better than what 
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that is conditions in which all human 
affairs are managed by governments. 
They hail every step toward more gov- 
ernment interference as progress to- 
ward a more perfect world; they are 
confident that the governments will 
transform the earth into a paradise.” 

Since von Mises concentrated his 
study upon the causes and conse- 
quences of Etatism, he passed over 
lightly the great progress in industry 
and commerce that occurred in the era 
of individualism, and scarcely touched 
upon the innovations that revolution- 
ized the methods of domestic trade. 


Yet it was no mere coincidence that 
the period that produced great liberal 
philosophers and great inventors saw 
also the rise of pioneer salesmen like 
the Manchester men in England and 
the Connecticut clock peddlers in 
America. To a larger degree than is 
commonly realized, progress in pro- 
duction depended on individual enter- 
prise in market distribution. 

One of the most important, but 
least appreciated, factors in the prog- 
ress of trading methods was the 
gradual change in the significance of 
trade-marks. Trade-marks, to be sure, 
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* Circulation of The South Bend Tribune 


The circulation of The Tribune is in excess of 82,000. This 
figure by itself doesn’t tell the whole story—far from it. 


There has been a gain in circulation every month for eleven 
consecutive years. This is even more significant, however, 
when one considers that in recent years there has been no 
circulation promotion. 


The Tribune’s record started in August, 1933, when the cir- 
culation was 31,000. There has been a continuous gain since 
then, each month showing an increase over the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. 


People in Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan buy The 
Tribune because they like it. These same people have money 
and are continuing to make money in war industries. Further- 
more, they are saving much of it for post-war needs. War 
Bond records prove this point. 


ost-war market. We have a 
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This area offers an unusual 
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“Newspapers Get Immediate Action” 
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are of great antiquity. But so long , the fi 
official regulation of quality was pra aaiou 
ticed by municipalities, states, off , 7 
guilds, the function of the individu, eS 
trade-mark was largely negative, Both 

enabled the regulators to trace inferig hemat 
or “false” commodities to the sour pimsel 
and punish the sponsor. However, if The 
all periods there were some craftsmell produ 
whose products gave greater satisfy a 
tion to consumers than others, whethe Pe p 
by virtue of materials, design, or skil costly 


and whose marks 
manded preference. 
It must not be hastily assumed tha 


therefore com sales 


means 
cheap 


this was always due to the individual mitted 
skill of a single craftsman, as might ;, the 
have been true of Cellini or Antowl and it 
Stradivari. In some. instances the comf} ¢elera 
modities bearing a certain mark werfl the m 
the work of many hands. the 
mark, 
Free Enterprise Deceptive = s 

ai 

For the great majority of producers§ tomer 
however, official price and quality reg by ad 


ulation dictated the production of the 
cheapest goods which would meet th 
minimum standard. If a stock of spices 
had too high a percentage of husk: 
to be accepted by the garbler as top 
grade, the sensible thing was to ad¢ 
as many more husks as was permitted 
in the lower grade—unless, indeed 
the inspector could be persuaded by 
reasonable arguments or financial in- 
ducements to change his judgment of 
the grade. 

The abandonment of the old conf ican 


sentat 
suffer 
ceptic 
sough 


cept of “just price,” and the adoption§ enter 
of market price, revised the scale off the I 
values. When manufacturers and mer state 


chants were free to compete for the 
consumer's favor by offering a differ 
entiatea product at a differential price 
they had a new incentive. They might 
offer a superior product at a higher 


price, or a sufficiently .good product I 
for its purposes at a lower price. The§ 1. 
latter policy, of course, widened the Jance 
market and transformed many luxuy§ “Try 
items, previously limited to well-to-do took 
citizens, into convenience items, avail adve 
able to the average family. also 
Anyone who examines a collection the 
of early American clocks can see hoWf Thes 
brass wheels supplanted wood, springs ices ; 
replaced the cumbersome weights, and fyl ; 
how different shapes and designs r0*§ quit 
and fell in popular favor. He will SH the , 


the signatures or trade-marks of 4 ing. 
hundred different manufacturers, al 
of whom were willing to sponsor thei 
creations. While a Chauncey Jeromg 
shelf clock scarcely can rival a Simon 
Willard grandfather clock in artisti 
merit or craftsmanship, it did give SF creq 


purchasers a serviceable timepiece “§ Som 
an unprecedentedly low price. all 

In those days as always, consumes own 
were eager to get the best available “a 
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uticle for their money. And just as 
the farmers debated the merits of 
various breeds of cattle and varieties of 
apples, they argued for their favorite 
brands of tools, tobacco, and whiskey. 
Both as producer and consumer the 
human individual prefers to decide for 
himself what is best for him! 

The sponsor of a_ trade-marked 
product could and did use the arts of 

rsuasion to induce consumers to try 
his product. This was a slow and 
costly process, done largely by oral 
salesmanship, until the railroads gave 
means of reaching wider territory and 
cheap newspapers and magazines per- 
mitted national advertising. Progress 
in the invention of new commodities 
and improvement of old ones was ac- 
celerated enormously. The more widely 
the manufacturer extended his market, 
the more essential became the trade- 
mark, as an indication of its source 
and sponsorship. 

Naturally, the persuasion of cus- 
tomers, whether by word-of-mouth or 
by advertising, often involved a good 
deal of exaggeration and misrepre- 
sentation. Honest business men who 
suffered from the falsehoods and de- 
ceptions of unscrupulous competitors, 
sought to find a remedy. If they had 
remotely visioned the possibility of a 
return to Etatism in government, they 
might well have decided it was better 
to tolerate some lying by competitors 
than to subject all printed sales mes- 
sages to censorship. But before the 
first World War nearly every Amer- 
ican believed that the system of free 
enterprise was so firmly established in 
the United States that any variety of 
state socialism was impossible. And so 
business adopted, with the best of in- 
tentions, various policies that may have 
helped to pave the way for more 
tigorous Federal control, for example: 


Federal Power Increases 


1. Advertising men formed a Vigi- 
lance Committee with the slogan, 
Truth in Advertising,” and under- 
took to eliminate false and misleading 
advertisements. Some trade associations 
also adopted voluntary censorship. of 
the advertising of their members. 
These committees performed real serv- 
ces in decreasing the amount of harm- 
ful and objectionable advertising, but 
quite naturally any such activity opens 
the way for critics to claim that polic- 
ing is the proper function of govern- 
ment and can not be done efficiently 
by interested parties, 

Some individual advertisers helped 
to weaken public faith in advertising 

advertisements that aimed to dis- 
credit the claims of their competitors. 
Some of them even tended to discredit 
all advertising by boasting that their 
Own advertising was truthful, as 
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though this were a distinctive virtue. 
Some publishers _ were farsighted 
enough to refuse to publish advertise- 
ments that reflected unfavorably upon 
advertising generally, but others were 
willing to catry such messages. 

The voluntary unofficial censorship 
of advertising probably helped to pave 
the way for the extension of the 
powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, whereby they were able to as- 
sume virtual censorship of advertising 
in general and of food and drug ad- 
vertising in particular. The powers of 
the Commission in some _ respects 
exceed those of the courts, for they 
practically can compel the accused to 
prove his innocence. 


“Dog Eats Dog” 


2. Industrial groups and trade as- 
sociations by cooperation in the adop- 
tion of voluntary standards and by 
their use of government standards for 
some products have helped to encour- 
age the demand for official standard- 
ization and grading of consumer goods 
generally. 

Consumers have rather vague and 
largely incorrect ideas regarding the 
channels of distribution and the meth- 
ods of marketing. They do not under- 
stand how widely the marketing of 
raw materials and industrial products 
differs from the marketing of consum- 
er goods. Consequently, they are easily 
led to believe that business men who 
use standards and grades in their in- 
dustrial buying are selfish in opposing 
the extension of such grades for the 
guidance of consumers. 

3. Business men, being entrepre- 
neurs and risk takers, generally have 
been individualistic. Certainly they 
are less united than almost any other 
class of society. However, among 
them are certain groups with com- 
mon economic interests which are often 
in conflict with the interests of certain 
other groups. For example, small in- 
dependent dealers in certain fields are 
antagonistic to the chains. Neither side 
in the competition has hesitated to 
obtain whatever help could be ob- 
tained from the Government. Both 
have at times welcomed legislation or 
regulations they thought would ham- 
string their rivals. Hence both, in some 
ways, have encouraged the growth of 
Etatism. 

4. Possibly the greatest harm to 1n- 
dividualism has been done by those 
manufacturers who have deliberately 
lowered the quality of their trade- 
marked brands or have provided com- 
petition for those brands by making 
equivalent merchandise to be sold 
under private brands at a lower price. 
The vrivate brand item is never pre- 
cisely identical with their own, because 
the trade-mark itself is a differenti- 
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Horseshoe 
Newspaper Cities 


Experienced merchandisers 
know that to secure com- 
plete distribution and sales 
in Los Angeles County — 
now the 3rd U. S. Market 
— that. full advertising 
schedules should be run in 
all the daily newspaper 
towns in addition to the 
space placed in the metro- 
politan papers. 

The 6 daily newspapers of 
the *S-C-A-N GROUP 
provide separate home 
town markets with a pop- 
ulation of 258,858 and 


$150 MILLION 
RETAIL SALES 


(Sales Management's 1943 Estimate) 


To help make each cam- 
paign a complete success, 
every paper in the 
S-C-A-N GROUP delivers 
a genuine, personal and 
uniform Merchandise 
Service. 


Get Complete Details from our 


Representatives WEST - HOLLIDAY CO. 


*§-C-A-N GROUP 


The Copley Daily Newspaper 
in Los Angeles County 
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1 ALHAMBRA Post-Advocate 
2 CULVER CITY . Star-News 
3GLENDALE . . News-Press 
4 MONROVIA . . News-Post 
5 REDONDO... 
6SAN PEDRO. . News-Pilot 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 
510 S. Spring St., Los Ange'es 13, Cal. 
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"Mr. Francis, Im famished !” 


All right, so who isn’t hungry for 
some General Foods business? 


Think of it—more than thirty-odd 
products to choose from! Every- 
thing from breakfast food to des- 
sert. How many do you know? 
How many people behind their 
selling and promotion do you 
know? 


You know Clare Francis, of course 
—and Ralph Butler and Charles 
Mortimer. But how about the 
many other General Foods sales 
and advertising executives at New 
York headquarters and across the 
country? 


We know where you can meet 
men of this calibre. Look: 


More than 60 General Foods’ top 
sales and advertising executives 


pay for one or more subscriptions 
to the 5 major advertising-market- 
ing magazines. 


And the two big General Foods 
agencies — Benton & Bowles and 
Young & Rubicam—how well are 
you acquainted here? Perhaps this 
fact will be useful: 


More than 170responsible people 
at B & B and Y & R have one or 
more personal subscriptions to 
these 5 specialized magazines. 


Here are the men who surround 
the General Foods account. Here 
are men who work on many an- 
other major account you are work- 
ing on. What more profitable com- 
mon meeting ground than the ad- 
vertising pages of the magazines 
about their business? 
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ating element, and to the dealer ma 
make a great difference in the sales. 
ability of the goods. However, if the 


by the 
by any 
of a fa 


physical characteristics of the two | of We 
products are practically the same, the ff have s 
consumer may reasonably conclude § to pres 
that when he buys the trade-marked ff are ne 
brand at a higher price he is not get. § must 1 
ting his money’s worth. has tak 

5. Very few manufacturers have ff be des 
deliberately debased the quality of § failed 
their famous trade-marked brands, but | ‘The 
many recently have been compelled to §f obscur 
produce an inferior product because ff bly bi 
of W.P.B. wartime restrictions of & and di 
shortage of necessary raw materials, in the 
(This shortage has been helpful in §f tempte 
another way, however, in that it has ff ever, | 
compelled some manufacturers to con- § burden 
centrate upon their own trade-marked gives O 


brands and discontimue production for ff are po 
private brands. So far as can be learned § control 


from market investigations which have § lished 
been published up to this time, the acquire 
public has not wavered in loyalty to ff 1789,” 
the leading trade-marked brands. In ff keepin, 
many fields their preference for these 
has been accentuated by rationing.) Qu 
Sponsorship Spells Freedom a 
trade-n 
The restoration of individual liber- ff by sab 
ties after the war depends upon too § standa 
many factors to be even enumerated f pers 
here. But in industry and trade, both §f trade-n 
foreign and domestic, the fate of in- fj probab 
dividualism depends largely upon the § snipin; 
fate of the trade-mark denoting indi- 2 grea 
vidual sponsorship. Whatever depreci- § lines 
ates its value and use is in the direction Jf whispe 
of Etatism. Whatever promotes its in- § Since 1 
creased utilization by sellers and buy- fj been : 
ers encourages free enterprise and J anathe 
freedom of choice. and t 
Consider, for example, the future of ff ‘fellon 
manufacturers in the enemy countries. § Fort 
Those few honorable German firms find o 
who have sold in foreign markets Gjlics w 
under their own names and marks may fj ways i 
hone to regain something of their Bhousey 
former position. Some of them, trans- dealer 
planted to this country, are still held J§She m 
in esteem. But those who have solely Mor oth 
and completely sunk their identity in Bmay t 
the nationalistic mark “Made in Get- Jule | 
many” (or Japan) have lost every: knows 
thing in the odium incurred by theit J consur 
governments. untary 
Even in the domestic trade of the femme 
United States those manufacturers and Bj All of 
canners who subordinate their own J thief | 
brand to a government symbol att §to inf 
making a doubtful choice. Sponsors of Fey 
old and famous brands are unlikely to § to bel 
commit this error. They know that the equal! 
good-will of their brands, built up by Bf there 
giving satisfaction to generations of § malpr 
consumers, is their most valuable asset. the gt 
They know also that it carries with Balso , 
it the responsibility for maintaining J availa! 
its integrity, which can be done better  consu, 
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by their Own loyal organization than 
ly any outside agency. The inheritors 
of a famous name and mark, like those 
of Wedgwood and Heinz, might well 
have sentimental reasons for wishing 


te ff to preserve it untarnished. Such reasons 
-d Bare needless. Any good business man 
t- BH must realize that the reputation which 
has taken a century to establish could 
ve MH be destroyed in a single year, if he 
of B failed to keep faith with his public. 
ut | The owner of a new and relatively 
to obscure brand may quite understand- 
se ff ably be reluctant to undergo the long 
or § and difficult process of establishing it 
Is. Bin the public mind, and may be 
in f tempted to look for short cuts. How- 
as ever, he will find that shifting the 
mn- § burden of sponsorship of his product 
ed Ff gives only temporary advantages which 
‘or ff ae poor compensation for his loss of 
ed control. The mark which was estab- 
we Bi lished in 1939 cannot immediately 
the Bacquire the value of “Established 
to § 1789,” but it has equal incentive for 
In ff keeping the road open. 
ese 
Quality Is True Leadership 
7 While there is some danger that the 
trade-mark system may be undermined 
yer- f& by saboteurs who fail to maintain their 
too standards of quality, the greater dan- 
ted B gers are from outside. The famous 
oth trade-marks always have suffered, and 
in- § probably always will suffer, from the 
the § sniping attacks of dealers who find 
ndi- 2 greater profit margin in unbranded 
ec Blines or their private brands and 
ion § whisper that these are “just as good.” 
in- § Since most of the famous brands have 
uy- been nationally advertised, they are 
and @ inathema to the critics of advertising 
ind to the communists and their 
e of  ‘fellow-travelers.” 
ries. § Fortunately, the choice of brands 
rms Hand of channels of distribution still 
kets ilies with the consumer. And this al- 
may § Ways involves trusting somebody. The 
heit Hhousewife may trust the neighborhood 
ans- Mdeler or clerk she knows personally. 
held She may trust the big department store 
ely Mor other large-scale distributors. She 
y 0 May trust the manufacturer or whole- 
Get- Hsle house whose trade-mark she 
ety; knows and respects, She may trust a 
heit consumer advisory service or any vol- 
untary advisor. She may trust the Gov- 
the Hemment and its army of inspectors. 
and All of these types would like to be her 
own Bi thief advisor and may use persuasion 
are ‘0 influence her choice. 
sof § Few housewives are gullible enough 
ly to 0 believe that all business men are 
the equally trustworthy. In any group 
p by Bthete are bound to be a few whose 
s of Bmalpractices undermine confidence in 
sset. i the gfoup as a whole. And this is true 
with Blo of sovernment inspectors. All 
= wailable evidence indicates that the 


onsuming public has a high degree 
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of confidence in the nationally famous just as any author or artist has a 
trade-marks, a confidence that must monopoly of his output. But this is 


have basis in satisfactory experience. far from being a monopoly of the 
At any rate, it is based on sound logic, market. If the leader enjoys a larger 
for these marks place the responsibility share than any of his competitors it 
at the source and not in some inter- merely means that a larger percentage 


mediary. The intermediary who advises | of consumers have voted for his wares 
an unsatisfactory product may excuse — with their dollars. No monopoly that 
himself by an apology; the sponsor of __ rests on the free choice of the people 
a product has to make good. possibly can be so dangerous as the 

The cry of monopoly, or quasi- monopoly of an omnipotent govern- 
monopoly, is frequently directed at the ment. In most fields leadership 
large national advertisers who are changes from time to time. Every 
leaders in their several fields. Each brand is subject to perpetual refer- 
does have a monopoly of his brand, | endum and recall. 
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So... 


Look to os “ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Look now to a market where solid, rock-ribbed planning . . . Yankee ingenuity 
and determination . .. has meant so much. Manchester and the State . . . in manu-- 
facturing and income .. . are noted for stability and diversity. No war-boom 
area — this — but definite post-war plans are solid, prom- 
ising greater employment and greater incomes... . 
This is where Space Buyers, distributors and others seek- 
ing sound, resultful markets should look . . . look with 
confidence and assurance. , 


‘Wa Woe we. 


PVG FANS A RNG Gee 


FACTS e e e for those who plan! 


The Manchester Union-Leader -has a 
‘circulation of 42,351 .. . the State’s 
acceoted Metropolitan daily. It has 
much more, which you can quickly: 
read in a new portfolio, “Plus Services: 
— that help sell your campaign”. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. MC DEVITT COMPANY 
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in 1066, it might have been 


yuan The 
Ponguends 


But the other Thursday evening it was 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
ALEXANDER A. VANDEGRIFT 


Only a few heard from his own lips 
William of Normandy’s account of 
his invasion of Britain. But millions 
heard Vandegrift tell about the 
Marines under his command who 
invaded Bougainville, Guam, the 
Marshalls, the Marianas, the Palaus. 


For General Vandegrift is one of 
many newsmakers who are telling 
America the story of the headline 
news they help to make . . . over the 
microphones of The March of Time. 


Are you listening? 


March 
we Time 


SPONSORED 
BY THE EDITORS OF 


i TIME 


10:30 P. M. (E.W.T.) 
EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
NOW OVER 
THE BLUE NETWORK 
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“Here it is, J. D.! It includes absolutely everything the 
Parent-Teachers say they want on a label!” 


* 


* 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 


Post-War Product Pricing 


Is OPA still insisting that post- 
war products be sold at pre-war 
prices? 

The battle of post-war pricing is 
proceeding merrily in Washington, 
and at this stage of the game it looks 
as if the middleman is going to play 
the part of the innocent observer. 

Two factions, in OPA as well as in 
other Washington agencies, are lined 
up. One contends that post-war price 
levels on all civilian products should 
be kept at the pre-war level. This 
group has been strengthened by state- 
ments of Charles E. Wilson, former 
vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board. 

Mr. Wilson called attention to pric- 
ing on electric irons. When some pro- 
duction was resumed, he said, it was 
found that because of technological 
advances, it was possible to sell the 
irons at the pre-war price despite 
higher costs of materials amd labor. 

The other faction, pointing to these 
elements of added cost, insists that re- 


] 


tail prices will have to be increase 
—or, if not retail prices, then th 
manufacturer's price. 

As it stands now, the marketing 
group may find that the retail pric 
will be kept static, while the producer's 
cost is allowed to rise. It does not need 
a mathematician to discern that the 
marketing margin is the one which 
will be expected to stand the gaff. 

Retail and manufacturing lobbies 
are prominent in the discussion—the 
interests of the marketing group seem 
to be neglected. 


Is Reconversion Stymied? 


Are all reconversion plans sty- 
mied by the current demand for 4 
step-up in war production? 

While word has gone forth to all 
Government agencies to soft-pedal 
statements on reconversion, actually, 
behind the scenes, indications are that 
reconversion plans ase being worked 
upon with greater intensity. Resul 
probably will be that when the bats 
are let down again, the various Wash 
ington departments and agencies will 
be in position to supply excellent 20 
vice and data. 

Recent survey made by the Bureav 
of Labor Statistics (with others unde! 
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sy) of the probable reconversion 
int post-war planning of Buffalo war 
jants is an example of what is being 
done. 

Highlights of this survey, made in 
40 Buffalo concerns, show that more 
than half will resume civilian pro- 
duction without delay—only about one 
§fth will have to do much re-tooling, 
and even these will be able to handle 
partial production of civilian goods 
promptly | 

More than a third of those inter- 
viewed reported that marketing plans 
and completed designs for civilian 
products have been prepared. Six out 
of the 40 are planning to produce 
entirely new products. 

This and other information reach- 
ing Washington indicates that business 
firms that wait until the green light 
is given on civilian sales will find that 
competition is geared up to swing 
into marketing overnight. 


Government Wartime Services 


Has the Government discon- 
tinued its statistical services for 
business during the war period? 


Only a comparatively small number 
of statistical compilations have been 
kept under wrap for security reasons. 
The standard over-all compilation, the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(for 1943), issued by the Bureau of 
che Census, is now available. Subjects 
covered include population, vital 
statistics, labor force, social security, 
prices, agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
minerals) manufactures, wholesale 
trade, retail trade, transportation, com- 


housing, etc. 

Copies can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ermment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., or from field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, at $1.75. 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 
Southern Agriculturist ..........2e+0+: 113 
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2 The Pages will WEAR-OUT 
” hefore they'll TEAR-OUT... 


} 
4) Swing: Ofing INC. crate 


hin 


OF THIS 


Swing-O King 


LOOSE-LEAF / 
CATALOG . 


THESE 22 RINGS 


give six times greater 
Page strength to this 
8'4 x 1] Swing-O-Ring 
binder than old style 3 
ring binders, 


~XS AN 910 - courting pyre IWRLAD 


The Easy Turning Pa 


The rectangular Punch of Swi 


EASY TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE 


Just swing Open the catch 
and insert new Pages. It’s 
simple and quick! 


LET us HELP 


Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc. Write To dey 
314 DEAN STREET @ BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
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CONVER, 
OMTER NIGGHE 


Conversion, or transition from war 
to peace-time industry, will be 
much easier in Akron than in most 
cities. Overnight the tires of war 
will become the tires of peace. 


No time out to change over is 
needed in the Rubber Capital of 
the world. Full capacity production 
of tires and tubes will continue 
without interruption to fill the tre- 
mendous accumulated needs of the 
civilian population. 


Akron has filled, and will continue 
to fill, the needs of our Military 
Machine. But when the green light 
is given, Akron’s immediate re- 
sponse to civilian needs will make 
this rich war-time market a pros- 
perous peace-time market . . . one 
you cannot afford to overlook when 
planning your future sales pro- 
grams, 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Cleveland Los Angeles Atlanta 
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Are Foreign Sales Controlled? 


Is the Government trying to con- 
trol direct sales to foreign coun- 
tries? 

The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion recently assured that it would not 
give preference or assign any higher 
priority to applications for export per- 
mits from foreign oe missions 
than those assigned to applicants from 
the trade, where similar commodities 
are involved and the end use is com- 
parable. 

“There are a number of reports 
emanating from various foreign coun- 
tries to the effect that the United 
States Government is encouraging and 
promoting bulk buying by foreign 
government purchasing missions in 
the United States, rather than encour- 
aging procurement of supplies through 
established trade channels. Such re- 
ports do not accord with the facts and 
are contrary to the established and an- 
nounced policy of the United States 
Government,” the Administration as- 
serts. 

It is pointed out that a directive 
from the United States Mobilization 
Committee specifically instructs FEA 
to “so administer its controls, con- 
sistent with war exigencies, as to main- 


{ Wichita KFH | 


With its four major airplane factories . 


refineries . 


and state. 


Wichita is looking forward to a great future in aviation; 
and forward looking advertisers are looking to Wichita 
and KFH for greater peacetime opportunities. 


Hooperated, too . . . See any Petry Office for details. 


CBS 


tain and strengthen private trade 
channels and protect the trade position 
of the United States.” 


Training Veterans 


Will veterans be trained for Post- 
war sales jobs? 


War Manpower Commission and 
Veterans Administration officials agree 
that substantial opportunity for post- 
war employment lies in the retail field, 
and are making plans to prepare vet- 
erans and war workers to qualify for 
both retail and wholesale sales work. 

The Department of Commerce te. 
ports that during 1942-43, more than 
a half million business concerns went 
out of business and that 60% of these 
were retail establishments (practically 
all with 8 or fewer employes). 

These must be replaced in the post- 
war period and will be augmented due 
to increased consumer buying power 
and the need for catching up on sup- 
plies that have not been available dur- 
ing the war period. 

Thus, it is felt that a good deal of 
potential unemployment can be sopped 
up through the distributing factors of 
American business—something to keep 
in mind in considering post-war pos- 
sibilities. 


. « its strate- 
gic central location for national and global air routes 
. « » its conveniently based petroleum production and 
. . Wichita offers unlimited opportunity for 
expansion, with the already planned cooperation of city 


5000 WATTS DAY & NITE 


K FH 


WICHITA 


CALL A PETRY OFFICE 
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I'S EASY TO TEST MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING. 
An M.P.A. representative will be glad to supply 
"aps, cost and marketing data on markets of inter- 
“st to you. Map of Atlanta shown above is greatly 
reduced. Original shows street and theatre names. 
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You know the contribution radio made to advertising results when 
it brought us the spoken word. Properly used, motion pictures make 
an even greater contribution. 

They deliver a three-way impact — radio’s power of the spoken 
word plus the visual power of the print plus the dramatic power 
of motion pictures that demonstrates your product in use. You get, 
not a 10% Crossley or a 40% Starch, but 100% of the audience. And 
the audience sees all of your message in the sequence you laid out. 

Now you and your agency can make use of this medium just as 
you use others. Simply phone MUrray Hill 6-3717 and.find out how 
easy it is to use motion pictures thru M.P.A. service. 


VA 
MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC 


1032 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. / 70 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


141 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 418 Watts Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
82 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 923 15th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Have You Earmarked 
Your Share of This 


600 
MILLION? 


A fair guess is that the food processing 
industry will be in the market for 
$600,000,000 worth of deferred pur- 
chases when equipment priorities are 
eased. ; 


Advertisers, interested in this backlog, 
are telling their equipment story con- 
sistently in the magazine Food Indus- 
tries. This is the clearing-house of food 
processing information where editorial 
matter and advertising are carefully 
studied — and where buying decisions 


are made. 
FOOD 
INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


Chemical 
Engineering 
LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


CHEM & MET presents in February a special 
theme issue dealing with world markets, present 
and prospective, for American chemicals, chem- 
ical engineering services and equipment. 

This issue, the 22nd Annual Review and Statis- 
tical Number, is planned to give the chemical 
processing industries a look at world-wide econ- 
omy—an idea of the opportunities abroad for 
their products and services. 

February is the first of four special theme issues 
which CHEM & MET will publish during 1945 — 
particular issues that readers and advertisers 
alike shouldn't miss. 


CHEMICAL 


E M etallu ugical 


ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Media & Agency News 


Radio and Television 


Recently announced is the forma- 
tion of a Council on Radio Journal- 
ism, composed of broadcasters and 
educators, for installing and directing 
courses in radio journalism in the 
schools and colleges of America. Ac- 
tual plans for the council will be fin- 
ished when the council forms in 


_Chicago January 25. Work of the 
_ council will parallel that of a similar 


group that functions for the news- 
papers of America. 

The council is a joint project of the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universi- 
ties, and the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 


Cart HAvERLIN, re- 
cently elected vice- 
president of station 
relations at Mutual. 


U. A. S*JaKe’’ 
LATHAM, now sales 
manager for Cin- 
cinnati’s WKRC. 


JoHN J. Karot is 
CBS’s new network 
sales manager. 


John J. Karol, CBS assistant sales. 


| manager for the past year, and market 
| research counsel since 1939, has been 


named network sales manager, effec- 
tive immediately .. . U. A. “Jake” 
Latham, formerly in charge of local 
sales for WKRC, has been named as 
sales manager of the station . . . Rene 
Barthelmey, chief engineer of Com- 
pagnie Francaise de Television, at 
Paris, has confirmed the rumor that 


| practical 1,000-line television has been 
_ developed in France during the Ger- 


man occupation. First public knowl- 
edge in the U. S. of the revolutionary 


French development was contained ; 
a London broadcast by Edward R 
Murrow to the United States 


Business Papers 


What is believed to be the highes 
cash awards ever offered in the U, § 
aviation history for contributions tq 
the Nations airport development pro} 
gram has been revealed in the Haire 
Publishing Cos., award of a $7,500 
prize—the Andrew J. Haire Airports 
Award for 1945. The award —de 
signed to stimulate interest in the 
nation-wide building of airport 
among individuals, communities, andl 
organizations, carries a first prize off 


$5,000, and a dozen other cash awards 
* * * 


Gene Friedman, recently honorabl 
discharged from the Army, has be 
come managing editor of Food Mate 
rials & Equipment . . . Aero Diges 
announces tle — of I. § 
“Stick” Randall, formerly assistant ta 
the chairman of the board of T. & 
W. A., and president of the Nev 
York Advertising Club, as head o 
sales for Revista Aerea, the Latin 
American journal of aviation . . . The 
initial issue of Real Estate Reporte 
made its bow December 15, with : 
circulation of 5,000... T. W. Lord 
formerly Farm Journal’s New York 
City manager, has been named directo 
of marketing for both Farm Journa 
and Pathfinder. 


Agencies | 


Returning as vice-president of | 
Walter Thompson Co. the first of the 
year, was William McKeehan. He wil 
serve also as an account representativg 
. . . The election of Ralph Smith : 
general manager of the Duane Jone 
Co., was unanimous, and takes effed 
the first of the new year. The electio Plastic 
pound 
chemis 
their p 
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SMITH ERIcKSON 


of Mr. Smith, with the agency for ! & 
years, closed the election run by ths 

account executives and departmeyy yy; 
heads themselves . . . Leonard F. © ho H 


ickson, sales manager for CBS, leavé 
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PAPER to produce 
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ad wear-vital chemicals 


tative 
ith 3 
Jone 
effec 
ectiong Plastics for plane parts . . . nylon for parachutes . . . improved com- 
pounds for explosives—these and thousands of other products of 
chemistry are needed to win the war. And paper plays a vital role in 


their production. 
Directing the chemical industry are hundreds of silent ‘‘super- 


visors” —the paper laboratory reports, sample slips, instruction tags, 
and labels. 


"Keep your powder dry.” This old military adage is made a C LA & K 
teality by special wrapping and lining papers that protect shipments 


of T.N.T. and other explosives. 


In manufacturing over 5,000 products, the chemical industry re- C 0 4 . 0 RA T i 0 N 


quires paper for thousands and thousands of different uses. Indeed, 
Paper is an essentiality to the “industry which serves all industry.” NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


for 1! 


by th evelual "PRINTING PAPERS 


irtmen . a a . 
; While conserving our nation’s critical resources wherever possible, we 
F, oi om Manufacturing the highest quality Kimberly-Clark paper that can 
leav@™ = >€ made under wartime restrictions. 


SAVE WASTE PAPER -—Paper isa vital war 
material. It is the duty of every American 
to make full use of each piece —to save all 
waste paper and have it collected regularly. 


“TRADE MARK 
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that , January 15, to become asso- 
ciated with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., 


in an executive capacity. 
* * * 

Allan I. Preyer, vice-president and 
director of Vick Chemical Co., has 
resigned from that organization to 
affiliate with Morse International, Inc., 
as chairman of the board, effective 
immediately .. . Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
Inc., is announcing its plans to incor- 
p= a Canadian agency, to be 

own as Erwin, Wasey of Canada, 
Limited, with offices in Toronto... . 
Edward C. Hayhow, formerly public 


relations secretary to Governor “a fe 
F. Kelly, Michigan, has joined N. W 

Ayer & Son, Inc., and will be a repre- 
sentative in its Detroit office . . . R. L. 
Lenhart as been appointed ‘account 
executive of Marschalk & Pratt Co., 
and will handle contact on the Inter- 


national Telephone and Telegraph 


Corp., group of accounts... 
new media director for Grant Adver- 
tising, Inc., is Edward Benedict. 


Accounts: 


he 


The American Central 


Manufacturing Corp., to Campbell- 


Ewald Co., Detroit . . 


SAN DIEGO war plants have 
over % billion in NEW orders 
for the Pacific War _ 


Wartime activity and wartime payrolls are continuing in San 
Diego because this is a vital production and supply point for the 


waging of the Pacific War. 


A comparison of milline rates will quickly convince sales managers 


and advertising executives that 


Sunday “ain't hay” either! 


Remember, you can sell to over 
half a million people in San 
Diego’s compact, isolated area. 
Most of your business is concen- 
trated here within 15 miles of 
downtown. 


Ask about our tailor-made 
copy testing plan. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e« Chicago e Denver e Seattle 
Portiand « San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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“one buy covers” 
to the big, busy San Diego market. 


when it comes 
130,000 daily and 97,000 


San Diego 


UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co. 
San Diego 12,California 


. The Latin- 


American advertising of Bon Ami to 
Export Advertising Agency, Inc. . .. 
Oxford Block Co., Inc., educational 
publisher, to Charles M. Storm Co, 
Inc. . . . The National Silver Co. , New 
York City, to McCann- Erickson, Inc. 

. Stylepark Hats, Inc., to Geared 
Marston, Inc. 


Newspapers 


Henry W. Manz, advertising direc. 
tor of The Cincinnati Post is named as 
business manager of the Indianapolis 


MANz 


SAVAGE 


Times. Mr. Manz will be succeeded 
by William C. Savage, now national 
advertising manager. Mark Ferree, 
present business manager of the In- 
dianapolis Times will become assistant 
general business manager of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market. Contains informa- 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
understood about the building that all 
the talking is about. 

Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 


5 a lente 
"PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 


mANu 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


it NY 
AZZ, 


pereccerces 
BROS SARL) 


Long be of OTe Lord Howe lost Philadelphia for the British, the tensed arm 


and mallet symbolized the craft of the gold beater ...Today it might well suit the 


Inquirer which assays truth in news, spreads it wide with strength and skill... wins 
confidence and custom with the quality of its product, and begets custom for 

any good product sponsored in its columns among an audience able to appreciate 
quality, and quick to acknowledge it ...With past prestige upheld by present 


performance, The Inquirer is Philadelphia’s first medium, for news and advertising. 


The Piiladelohia Bromiver 


m O7 TURVER cant LYON OLFOLA| PKA INSON 
( Jos women € \YANK TON T 5 SiQux OBRIEN| CLAY | 
cLay |UNIONA 
a _ BUENA 
DN — > PeymOuT MEROKEE | VIS TA { 
AN AY T 
‘ 
SIOUX 71 
ait, norman? CITY 
x \ % ; WOODBURY 
\ 


Advertising properly timed and in the right media may pay large 
| dividends; reversed the same advertising may be money completely 
wasted. Any Space Buyer worthy of the name knows it’s the WHEN 
and WHERE of advertising based on facts, not fancy, that counts. 


Sioux City is the Market Capital of a great combination industrial 
and agricultural area with a population of over 748,000. It is the 
world’s SECOND LARGEST trucked-in hog market. Many of its in- 
dustries are the largest of their kind in the world. If you were not 
in possession of these and other late facts regarding the Greater 
Sioux City Market—get them, either direct from us or our advertis- 


ing representatives. 


And if, in 1945, you would reach this market completely, direct and at 


minimum cost... we suggest that you consider regular advertising in 


m Che Sioux City Sournal 


ig 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 
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Major M. V. O'Connell, USMC 
has been released to inactive reserye 
status and will accept a Position 
as general promotion executive with 
the Chicago Herald American ... The 
Long Beach (California) Press-Tele. 
gram and Long Beach Sun, afternoon 
and morning dailies _ respectively, 
merged the first of the year . . 
Hazen N. Morse is elected president 
of The New York Newspaper Promo. 
tion Managers Association for the 
forthcoming year . . . Lloyd E. Borg 
is named promotion manager for the 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune 


-. . » Lawrence M. Merahn, promotion 


manager of The New York Suwn, has 
been unanimously elected to fill one 
of the directorships of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association, va- 
cated by Murray Metten. 


Magazines 


Sumner Blossom, editor-in-chief for 
the past 15 years of The American 
Magazine, is elected a member of the 
board of directors of that magazine. 


‘Just Published 
THE 
FISKE PLAN 


By Lt. E. R. Fiske, U.S.N.R. 


A book with a new and construc- 
tive concept on postwar planning. 
How to create millions of jobs 
through revitalizing SMALL 
BUSINESS in particular, and the 
entire economy of FREE 
ENTERPRISE. Foreword by 
G. J. Seedman, President, Amer- 
ican Business Congress. 
Cloth $2.25 


At Your Bookstore, or 


CHRISTOPHER 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20, Mass. 


“MEET. YOUR 
BUILDER CUSTOMER’— 


tive booklet of 


tains informa 
i that's easily 


g that all 


klet, just 


>] ivertising 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 
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S with No Reconversion Needed 


in PITTSBURGH 
Lear? No. Fest Wa Nk 


OME DAY, soon we hope, Uncle Sam and our Allies 
will no longer need glass for planes, battleships, 
cameras, search lights, and one thousand other uses. On 
that day, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, largest 
manufacturer of glass in America, can turn to peace- 
time production with no reconversion needed. 


The Company’s three big plants in the Pittsburgh 
district will use the same men and equipment to meet 
an ever-expanding demand for glass for millions of new 
homes, new automobiles, new appliances, and scores 
of other uses. The largest advertising and merchan- 
dising campaign in the Company’s history is now under 
way to assure it a major part of this peacetime market. 

Get your share of your No, 1 post-war market by using 
Pittsburgh’s No. 1 newspaper. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Glass tank for pickling and plating steel. 


Represented by the National Advertising 
Department, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 
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Opportunities for Management 
In Employe Relations 


BY LEE H. HILL . 


Vice-President 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee 


Let’s protect freedom to man- 
age—and let’s use that freedom 
ree 


ABOR relations, for all its drama, 
headlines and headaches, is but 
one aspect of the wider field of 
employer-employe relations. Re- 

lations with organized labor is a prob- 
lem of first-rate importance, but we 
must see it in its proper perspective 
as one segment of the total relationship 
between management and employes. 
Management has the dual obligation 
of considering sympathetically pro- 
posals for improving the wages, hours 
and working conditions of its em- 
ployes, and of balancing these against 
its obligation to the stockholders and 
customers of the company. Also, 
management has the further obliga- 
tion of granting no concessions which 
might be derogatory to the rights of 
its individual employes. For exam- 
ple, if the union through collective 
bargaining, is placed in the position 
where it can say to an employe, “You 
must do thus and so or lose your job,” 
employes may very well feel that their 
management has let them down. 


Obligation to Management 


There is another field in which con- 
cessions by management can be cost- 
ly and even fatal to management and 
to the continuation of the business. 
That is the field of management func- 
tions, such as employment and dis- 
charge, transfers in accordance with 
production requirements, promotions 
on the basis of merit, determination of 
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wages for new occupations, setting of 
piecework tr maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and retention or release of pro- 
bationary employes, etc. These are 
fields in which management must re- 
tain the freedom to use its best judg- 
ment, fields in which speed and flexi- 
bility are essential if management is 
to discharge its basic function of man- 
aging the business. Sharing the con- 
trol of these functions with the union, 
or subjecting them to the decision of 
a third party or making them subject 
to arbitrary restrictions—to do any of 
these things would be to evade man- 
agement’s responsibility. It is no fa- 
vor to the employes for management 
to divest itself of those controls which 
management must have in order to as- 
sure the continuance of the business. 


Approach to an Agreement 


But the negotiation of an agreement 
and the retention of management 
rights is but one step along the long 
road of labor relations. Management 
must so conduct itself that by word 
and deed it demonstrates that it has 
accepted the union as the collective 
bargaining agent of the employes. On 
the positive side, it must show that 
in the field of labor relations and 
within the proper scope of collective 
bargaining, management is ready, will- 
ing and able to deal with the union, 
consult with it, and give the union 
representatives a chance to be heard 
on matters coming within the union's 
proper scope of activity. On the neg- 
ative side, management must resist 
the temptation to engage in such ac- 
tivity as will merely give it a strategic 
advantage over the union, or put the 
union in a bad light. 


a4 


Mr. Hill is vice-president in charge of in 
dustrial relations at Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee. After receiving 
his degree in electrical engineering, Mr. Hi 
taught at his alma mater, Cornell. Later 
became a specialist in transformer desig 


and sales. He has authored various arti 
and books in that field. 


Since entering the industrial _ relatic 
field in 1941, Mr. Hill has shown himself 
be one of the more fluent manageme: 
spokesmen in that turbulent field, as indi 
cated by a number of speeches and articles 
Mr. Hill is a director of the America 
Management Association and has recen 
been appointed by President Roosevelt 
alternate member of the National War Labo 
Board representing industry. gus. A 
UBRA 


as [ 


Administration of Agreement 


But the most important of all aspect 
ef labor relations is the day-to-day 
administration of the collective bat 
gaining agreement in actual practice 
If management has reserved to itsel 
the freedom to manage, that freedom 
carries with it the correlateve respons! 
bility to so manage the enterprise thi 
each employe feels that he has bee 
treated justly, that he has been recog 
nized as an individual with individu 
feelings, aspirations, and pride of ac / 
complishment, that his dignity 1s 
spected. . . . Employes must be given tt 
understand that management has 
good reason for its decisions and * 
tions. To be arbitrary’ because it 
the legal right to be arbitrary 1s ™% 
surest way for management to desttd 
its organization and to lose its right 


One of a series of guest editorials 
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